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3 Tis not pleasant to be empty every Sunday. 

There was a time when this space was filled regularly—par- 
ents, children and grandchildren in turn. 

With the passing years they died, married or moved away. 

Pastors come and pastors go, but I remain, always ready to 
serve and sorry that I do not have more to serve. 

This pew is comfortable! ‘That is true spiritually, mentally 
and physically. Why will people walk or ride about in the hot 
sun when they can sit here in the shade? When it is cold and dreary outside, it 
is warm and cheerful in the pew. 

Gossip on the street. Entertainment, comfort, improvement here. Tears have 
been wiped away, consolation for the sorrowing, encouragement for the weary, hope 
for the hopeless. This pew makes all that possible. 

Every minute of every day people are passing who need assistance, and they 
know they do. It is so near, but so far from them. 

Sometimes I think the pulpit should make the pew more attractive. Just how 
is beyond me, for I am only a pew, but a pew that is willing to give people ease 
while listening to what the pulpit has to say. 

Every time a newcomer makes use of my cushions I| hope he will come again. 
There have been many, many disappointments. 

I have seated people from the cradle tothe grave. ‘There were christenings, 
confirmations, weddings, Sunday services, and then funerals. 

My long life has shown that many people drift away from the church, think- 
ing they can do without it. But all come back. Some of them only for their 
funeral. 

Why not make use of this empty pew during life as a constant convenience 
instead of merely as a necessity when the end comes? 

There is so much to gain. I invite you to enjoy the elevating music, the help- 
ful address, beautiful building and the benefit of the glad, warm handclasp of real P 
friendship. ‘= 

Return for a trial and remain as a regular. /s / ; 

I would love to have a stranger drop in on Sunday and let me do my htumbl | 
share in helping others to secure peace, contentment and rest. Will you be that- 
stranger? : \ 


Thank you The Reading Eagle. eX NS 
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Rural Leadership—The Situation and the Need 


REV. MALCOLM DANA, D. D., Director of Country Church Work of the Congregational Church 


The minis- 


The greatest need of today is a study of 
the home community, This will include a 
consideration of the new-American and the 
tenant. farmer. What better home or for- 
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Keynote address of the Austintown Conference, June 12, 1928 
(Concluded) (d) The minister will be most effective 
3. The country minister himself, how- who is willing to work out of sight, behind 
ever, is the large element in the situation. and through others, not insisting upon the 
(a) He should realize the bigness of his limelight or credit for himself. 
job and be conscious of the fact that he is ter who by adroit suggestion makes some- 


working at the source of things. The city 
renews itself every four years at the ex- 
pense of the country. Dr. Galpin claims 
that there were 4,000,000 more children in 
the 30,000,000 of farm folks than in any 
like block of people chosen from the cities. 
Here is the great opportunity and challenge 
for the rural minister and his Church. It 
is also of supreme importance to the city. 
If the country minister does not indoetri- 
nate these children with a bias toward the 
Church and religion, the city Chureh will 
never get a chance at them. 

(b) The country minister of today must 
take time to prepare, and must also keep 
abreast of the people. Moses prepared for 
his life work through a long period of 
years. Jesus spent thirty years of prepara- 
tion in order to serve three. Plato says, 
“Tf you have fifteen years to live spend 
ten of them in preparation.’’ Only the 
best is good enough for the country, and 
only the best will suffice. The minister to- 
day must study to show himself approved 
unto God, a workman needing not to be 
ashamed. He is in the biggest of ‘‘big 
business;’?’? namely ‘‘my Father’s busi- 
ness.’’ 

(ec) To be a leader means really to be 
in advance of those one aspires to lead. 
This means that the minister must have a 
plan and a program, One of the great 
tragedies of today is that of colossal piety 
rendered futile because of any lack of plan 
or system. Laziness and egotism are the 
two temptations of the ministry. But lazi- 
ness is often imputed to a minister simply 
because he is utterly aimless. He is aiming 
anywhere, and apparently gets nowhere, 
A good slogan has been uttered in this 
conference; namely, ‘‘Give the spirit bet- 
ter methods.’’ 


A 


At the suggestion of the Chairman of 
the Commission on Rural Work of one of 
our district Synods, this article is pre- 
pared. In this and other Synods an inter- 
est is being shown in the institute method 
of education and planning. Is the institute 
a practical and worth while method to use 
in our attempt to solve the problems of 
country life and the country Church? An 
answer to this question is suggested by the 
success and the contributions of the farm- 
ers’ institutes on phases of practical agri- 
culture which have been conducted 
throughout the country for many decades. 
These institutes were a great force in 
causing individualistie farm people to 
work together and plan together for their 
economic, and later social, welfare. A 
group consciousness was developed in 
many rural communities through this in- 
stitution which drew the farm folks of the 
area together for several days each year 
to consider and plan for practical solutions 
for their common problems. This ¢o-opera- 
tive enterprise in many a county through- 
out the United States paved the way for 
the establishment of the County Farm and 
Home Bureaus with their full-time servants 
—the county farm and home agents. The 
henefits of these Bureaus, made possible in 
1912 by federal enactment, are infinite in 


one think he has himself discovered or in- 
vented something, has mastered good me- 
thod. That person will forever work at 
his discovery or invention. This amounts 
to working with rather than for the peo- 
ple. It is being what a specialist should 
be,—‘‘on tap’’ and not ‘‘on top.’’? Some- 
one claimed that John D. Rockefeller was 
‘“the busiest man in the world.’’ He him- 
self said otherwise, that he was one of the 
laziest. But he could get down to business 
late, and leave early, because he had dis- 
covered the method contained in three 
words—organize, deputize, supervise. These 
words represent good method for the coun- 
try minister. A fourth word should not be 
forgotten—spiritualize. 


(e) There isthe need for anew home mis- 
sionary work on the part of rural minis- 
ters and country Chureh—a study of the 
near at hand, This calls for study of a 
different kind of home missionary litera- 
ture. Much effort is being made to reach 
adults and young folks of high school age. 
They are not likely to be interested in the 
typical home missionary text book. Home 
missions are contained in the following 
books which will interest any man or boy: 
‘“‘The Green Rising,’’ Bizzell; ‘‘ These 
Changing Times,’’ Eastman; ‘‘ America 
Comes of Age,’’ Siegfried; ‘‘Conquest of 
New England by the Immigrant,’’ Brewer; 
‘‘Tmmigration Cross Roads,’’ Panunzio; 
‘¢Town and Country,’’ Miller; ‘‘The Little 
Town,’’ Douglass; ‘‘The Harvest,’’ Bailey; 
‘‘The Holy Harth,’’ Bailey; ‘‘ Rural Soci- 
ology,’’ Simms. 


Interest is often shown in studying the 
far away. It is quite common to study 
home missions in Arizona, New Mexico or 
Montana rather than those nearer home. 


eign missionary study could there be than 
this? Let the mission study class invite in 
representatives of the different races of 
nearby folks. Have those people tell what 
life was in their own country, how they 
find it in America, what makes it hard to 
re-adjust themselves to conditions on this 
side of the water. Such doing would give 
mutual understanding. Similar effort might 
be made to reach the tenant farmer and 
understand his situation. 

In conclusion, then, let us add these 
words—our survey of rural leadership, the 
situation and the need, has necessarily been 
a superficial one. We cannot close without 
mentioning a very grave danger. We have 
talked a good deal about plans, programs, 
methods and machinery. All of these will 
be inefficient without genuine Godliness. 
The minister who faces rural conditions to- 
day, and who uses modern methods of 
which we have spoken, must be all the 
more a true man of God. If not, he will 
be stampeded by what is after all only a 
means to an end. There never was more 
need for great preaching than today, and 
the rural minister must have a really 
spiritual message. Folks are hungry for 
that sort. He must know his Bible 
thoroughly, and know folks equally well. 
His plans and methods must be an out- 
growth of real study of the situation. A 
week ago I heard Daniel Poling say these 
words. He told his people that he had just 
looked over twenty 500-word answers, 
made by young theological students to the 
question: ‘‘Why I am going to be a minis- 
ter.’? One of these, he said, thrilled him 
through and through, It might well be a 
determination on the part of every rural 
minister, ‘‘T am going to be a preacher be- 
cause I cannot keep silent about Jesus 
Christ. ’? 


Rural Church Institute? 


RALPH S. ADAMS 


their reach and influence. The farmers are 
still an economically disadvantaged group, 
but their position is most decidedly better 
because of the efforts of these county 
agents and the extension representatives 
operating through the Farm and Home Bur- 
eaus, than would be their lot if these 
‘agencies were not serving them, And 
these were made possible and popular 
through this earlier experience of co-opera- 
tion through the farmers’ institutes. The 
Farm and Home Bureaus still co-operate 
enthusiastically with these local institutes 
as an opportunity for further education of 
rural folks in the best methods for earning 
a living and living a life. 

Rural Church Institutes could be made 
equally useful and popular, if the pro- 
grams are well-planned so as to be vital 
to rural Church and community needs, and 
if the leaders in charge are conscientious 
and wise in aecepting and discharging of 
their responsibilities. An institute must 
not be considered as a possible cure-all for 
rural difficulties. In itself it would be in- 
effective. It must be a part of a larger 
plan of education and action of the area 
which it represents, It should create the 
opportunity for exchange of ideas and ex- 
periences, and for the adoption of a definite 
and constant co-operative plan of action 


for the future. If a plan is already in 
progress it should serve as an opportunity 
to study and discuss the results of this 
past united effort. In no institution so 
much as the rural Church do we need to 
develop and encourage the spirit of co- 
operation, for in things religious the 
countryside has suffered grievously. Rural 
Church Institutes could be made an effee- 
tive force in bringing about this co-opera- 
tive attitude. 

Such institutes should be organized and 
conducted locally in a community or a 
number of neighboring communities with 
many similar interests and problems, If 
at all possible these local institutes should 
be inter-denominational or community- 
wide, for in most rural communities the 
Church problem and the religious problem 
cannot be solved by one denomination. The 
task is for all, and all modify the local 
situation in one way or another. If our 
own Reformed people are interested in a 
plan of institutes for the denomination, 
our Classes and District Synods could well 
consider and utilize a plan of Classical and 
Synodical Institutes on rural Church 
affairs. This could be made a regular re- 
sponsibility of the Classical and Synodical 
Committees on Rural Work. 

(Part II Next Week) 
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EDITORIAL 


A DANGEROUS ENEMY 


One of the nation’s leading lawyers, Mr. Silas H. Strawn, 
of Chicago, in his stimulating address as President of the 
American Bar Association, gave a notable plea for law 
observance, which should reach the conscience of all good 
Americans. Expressing the belief that Prohibition is “per- 
haps the biggest social problem confronting the American 
people,’ Mr. Strawn declared with emphasis that the only 
possible solution of the liquor question lies in the enforce- 
ment of the 18th Amendment and not in its nullification. 
The latter is the road of anarchy and treason, not of loyal 
citizenship. In this judgment we believe Mr. Strawn has 
well expressed the sober and unalterable conviction of those 
Americans who love their country more than booze and 
who exalt “liberty under law” above the license to do as 
they please. 

Those who have been too easily deceived by the selfish 
outcries against Prohibition should be honest enough to 
study the six outstanding reasons for the alarming increase 
in crime and violence throughout our land, as they are de- 
fined by this legal expert. Readers of the MEssENGER may 
well consider these in connection with Dr. Zerbe’s scholarly 
articles on the causes of crime. The specious pleas of hired 
propagandists, blaming all our troubles on the noble ex- 
periment of our people in outlawing the saloon business, 
will not stand the tests of sanity and common sense. The 
six general causes of crime increase, as noted by Mr. 
Strawn, are as follows: “(1) The increase and development 
in the means of communication, hard roads, and high- 
powered automobiles, making the ‘get away’ easy. (2) The 
vastly increased wealth of our citizens and especially of the 
criminal classes, enabling them to buy fast motors. (3) 
Organized crime, which enables the underworld to make 
liberal contributions to political campaigns and to exert 
a powerful influence in politics. (4) Delay in the appre- 
hension and speedy punishment of criminals due in part 
to the leniency and paltering of political judges and in part 
to our too liberal laws. (5) The apathy and indifference 
of our best citizens towards their duty as citizens. Those 
best qualified to serve as jurors seek to avoid the service 
because of its discomforts or because they dislike to leave 
their business. (6) Unrestricted traffic in firearms.” 

In addition we would include the vogue of the danger- 
ous cult of “self-expression,” which has for so many 
eliminated all regard for either divine or human law which 
might interfere with personal whims, prejudices or pleas- 
ures, and the lack of discipline and authority in tens of 
thousands of homes. If children are not taught to obey, 


it is little wonder that many will grow up to use the mar- 
vellous discoveries and inventions of modern science and 
business, not for the welfare of their fellows, but in order 
to take advantage of others for their own selfish benefit. 
If America yields to the clamor of egotists who ‘want 
their own way when they want it” and who have come to 
believe that they can destroy the Constitution by black- 
jacking it, how shall we ever recover our national self- 
respect ? 

The fight is on. The time is at hand for all good citi- 
zens to show their colors. Reverence for the Constitution 
demands not modification, which is essential nullification, 
but loyal observance of the law. There should be no doubt 
about your position, if you want the American Republic 
to be preserved, or if you earnestly desire the will of Christ 
to prevail in the affairs of man. 

Disguise and camouflage it as you will, the selfish de- 
mand for a restoration of the legalized manufacture and 
use of alcoholic beverages is the most sinister manifesta- 
tion of contemporary egotism with which we have to deal. 
It is making the boldest possible bid for power. It wants 
its idol enthroned in the most exalted place of responsi- 
bility and influence. Can it be possible that loyal follow- 
ers of Christ will permit themselves to be deceived by 
partisan pleas or political subterfuge? There is not a 
single major interest of the Christian Church which would 
not be terribly handicapped by the triumph of such a 
dangerous conspiracy. Let us pray for wisdom and cour- 
age to meet it in the right way and to defeat it so de- 
cisively that it will not raise its venomous head again. This 
is a supreme moral issue. The integrity of both Church 
and State is at stake. 

i a 


“RICH IN HIS LINE” 


While the prophet was spending his vacation in the coun- 
try, in a place where the village of a few houses was dis- 
tant a few furlongs, he found many things to interest him, 
for as a little boy he had lived in the country and he knew 
where and how to find pleasure as well as profit in the 
country, and he knew that the country store and the black- 
smith shop were good places to meet people, hear the news, 
and learn much of what some men think and believe. The 
man who thinketh that there is not much to be learned at 
a village store or a blacksmith shop abideth in much dark- 
ness. 

Now the prophet had been to the village store many 
times, but he had not, as yet, been to the blacksmith shop, 


for the anvil does not ring now as merrily in the black- 
smith’s shop as of yore, and the customers are few. Never- 
theless he purposed to visit the blacksmith and look about 
his shop, for he had begun to hear many words of praise 
for this blacksmith, for those who knew said, “he is a 
mighty worker in iron; for he fashioneth wonderful things 
out of iron.” 


So the prophet said, “I must meet this blacksmith and 
see what great things he hath wrought.” And he went, 
and on the way he met the blacksmith, and the blacksmith 
was kind and very friendly, and he said, “Come down with 
me to my shop.” And together we walked to his shop, and 
his shop was neat and orderly, but it was no ordinary shop, 
for the prophet perceived at once that the blacksmith was 
an artist craftsman. 


And the blacksmith said, “First, let me show you my 
birds. Look at the beam overhead.” And the prophet 
looked, and behold on the beam were over fifty swallows’ 
nests, with little swallows peering over the edge of every 
nest. And soon the parent-swallows were flying in and 
out feeding their young and chirping joyously. And the 
blacksmith told the prophet many things he did not know 
about the swallows. 

Then the blacksmith said, “Now I shall show thee some 
of my work, as thou desireth.” And the blacksmith showed 
him many and various kinds of hinges ; little hinges and great 
strop hinges; hinges for cabinets and hinges for Cathedral 
doors: And he showed him many curious and beautiful 
andirons, couriously shaped lanterns ; great locks for doors ; 
wonderful door-knockers with figures and emblems worked 
on them and many other things showed he him. And all 
these things were fashioned in old colonial style. And each 
and every work of iron was beautiful. And the prophet 
marveled that such wonderful works of art could be forged 
out of iron, and he said to the blacksmith, “Thou art not a 
blacksmith, thou art an artist.” And the blacksmith, per- 
ceiving that the prophet appreciated his work, said, “I have 
a door-knocker I should like to show thee.’’ And he went 
into his house and brought back a package. And he opened 
the package and showed the prophet a great iron door- 
knocker, oval in shape, twice the size of a man’s hand. In 
raised letters around the oval were the words, in German. 
“Behold I stand at the door and knock.” In the center of 
the oval, hammered and chisled out in relief form was 
Hoffman’s “Christ Knocking at the Door.” It was in- 
tended for a synagogue or school of prophets door. It 
was his masterpiece, a marvelous work, and so said the 
prophet. And the blacksmith said, “For over two score and 
ten years have I stood at the forge and wrought in iron, 
yet, while I have little money, I am rich in my line.” 

And the prophet thot, “Yea, verily, thou hast more than 
all gold can buy, for thou hast a rich philosophy of life, 
and the joy of doing the work of a master-craftsman.” And 
the prophet thought further, “Would that all men who labor, 
yet have little of this world’s goods, could say, “J am rich 
in my line.” —Now AnpD THEN. 

x. ek Sek 


THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD 


Nearly two thousand years ago, Saint Paul wrote that 
memorable sentence—‘And now abideth faith, hope, love, 
these three; but the greatest of these is love.” About the 
same time the “Beloved John” gave the world the “Gospel 
within the Gospel” when he wrote, “For God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.” About half a century ago Henry Drummond 
wrote that remarkable booklet, “The Greatest Thing in the 
World.” It at once challenged world-wide attention; it 
was a forceful and practical exposition of I Cor. 13. 

Sometimes we are told that faith is the greatest thing in 
the world, but without love, there can be no real, abiding 
faith. The greatest thing in the world is LOVE. Love it 
was that led the Father to send His Son into the world to 
save the world. Love caused the Son to lay aside the glory 
that was His, and come into this world of sin that the 
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power of sin might be broken. Love gave the spirit of 
consecration to the apostolic band and the early Church to 
seal their faith with their life’s blood. Love impelled Father 
Damien to hide self and minister to the leper colony on the 
island of Molokai, meeting there his Golgotha, altogether 
unafraid. Love sent Paton to the cannibals of the New 
Hebrides and held him steadfast and triumphant even when 
threatened with fire and the stake. Love has been the con- 
straining stimulus giving to our Church our Moores, Hoys, 
Schneders, as well as a host of other consecrated men and 
women, who, for His sake, have given themselves unre- 
servedly to the carrying of the message of His love to the 
ends of the earth. 


The ambassadors of Jesus Christ have been called, in all 
centuries since the Christ came, to proclaim a Gospel of 
Love. “God is Love,” “God so loved the world,’ have been 
the heart of the Gospel revealed. 


God so loved the world, is the message that has trans- 
formed men and nations from barbarians into peoples de- 
livered from darkness into light, from slavery into freedom. 
The message reaches man-ward and God-ward. Jesus said, 
“If ye love Me ye will keep My commandments.” He also 
said, “A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love 
one another; even as I have loved you, that ye also love 
one another.” The Gospel is therefore a Gospel of Love. 
Perhaps one of the reasons why the ministry is not winning 
more men from the world today is because, too often, the 
Gospel is not proclaimed, it is apparently overlooked while 
men orate upon the latest book or the new philosophy or 
the latest turn in behaviorism. You cannot love a doctrine 
or a creed no matter how much you try. Love is only true 
to its name and its nature, when it is poured out upon a 
person. The Gospel is the “good word,” and the “good 
word” is a person, and the person is none other than Jesus 
Christ. While Love, therefore, is the greatest thing in 
the world, the greatest revelation of that love is found in 
the love of the Father, through Jesus Christ, enfolding sin- 
ful men and women in His out-reaching arms. 


—A. M.S. 


* * 


THROUGH WONDERFUL AMERICA 


“That for me life may never lose its halo!’ That was: 
the beautiful prayer of Frances Willard. It is a terrible 
thing to pass through this world and miss all its beauties 
and its unceasing revelations of the glory of God. The 
sense of “wonder, love and praise” is indispensable in every 
well-balanced life. The truly great soul walks amid the 
mysteries which surround us on every hand with an in- 
describable awe and an ever-deepening gratitude for the 
power, wisdom and love of our Heavenly Father. The 
artists sensed something eternally true when they placed 
a halo about the head of Christ; but it is a complementary 
truth that our Lord invested with a halo everything He 
saw and touched. He recognized “the divinity in things.” 
No man ever saw so clearly God’s handiwork in nature. 
At every point Jesus perceived the supernatural in the 
natural, the angel in the animal. Especially in mankind did 
He behold the halo, even in the least loving and lovable of 
His fellows. It is depressing to associate with dull and 
sodden folks, who seem to be so entirely “of the earth 
earthy” that they have lost all sense of appreciation and 
remain utterly unimpressed by the magic and mystery of 
God’s masterpieces in nature. Sunsets of ethereal loveli- 
ness, snow-capped mountains of overwhelming majesty, 
gigantic canyons painted as no artist on earth can paint 
them, waterfalls and flowers joining in a witchery so elusive 
and compelling that they only disclose the poverty of 
language attempting adequately to describe them—these 
and many more marvels of the universe are lost upon all 
too many of our practical, prosaic and materialistic tourists, 
who are more interested in hot dogs and ice cream cones 
than in the multi-colored splendors of a beautiful world. 
But what an inspiration it has been during recent weeks 
to associate with a company of choice spirits for whom life 
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has not lost its halo. The Editor may be permitted at 
times, we hope, to dilate upon some of his recent experi- 
ences as a member of the Fellowship Tour to the World’s 
Sunday School Convention in California. It has been a 
worth while experience indeed, and he returns with a 
thankful heart, not only because of God’s protecting care 
for all associated with this Tour, but for the gracious fel- 
lowships formed and friendships deepened, and also for 
a new appreciation of the wonders of America. 

We desire only at this time to give public expression 
of our indebtedness to the friends who made possible this 
great experience—to the Board and to Miss Miller, the 
originator and presiding genius of the Tour, our co-work- 
ers who “carried on” so loyally at the MESSENGER office 
during the Editor’s absence; and to those who added so 
many delights to our long journey. We would be par- 
ticularly derelict did we not make mention of the multi- 
plied ministries of helpfulness and friendship by Superin- 
tendent and Mrs. Evemeyer, which made the week in Los 
Angeles a constant delight and inspiration. To these and 
all others who shared in hospitality and kindness we re- 
turn heartfelt thanks, as we come back to the tasks await- 
ing us. 


NOT ASHAMED OF THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST 


Sendai boasts of a new Radio Broadcasting Station, 
There are six such stations in Japan now. Yesterday being 
the Fourth of July, I was asked to give a speech appropriate 
to the day. It was my first experience before the micro- 
phone. My address was followed by the American national 
anthem. It was all a delightful little token of friendship 
for America. But my chief purpose in writing this short 
article is to mention another broadcast event at this same 
station that occurred several weeks ago. Recently a Chris- 
tian man, a Professor Inouye, was elected president of the 
Imperial University located here. It is the first time that 
a Christian has been elected to such a high educational posi- 
tion in Japan. A few days after his election in a brief 
broadcast address the new president modestly, but clearly, 
mentioned the fact that he is a Christian, and the reason 
why. It was a telling witness for Christ. How many a 
man under such circumstances would have left his re- 
ligious belief unmentioned. Dr. Inouye and his wife are 
both humble and sincere Christians. For years he has been 
a faithful member of the board of directors of the Sendai 
City Y. M. C. A. Since his elevation to the presidency 
of the University he has also accepted the presidency of 
the University Y. M. C. A. Incidentally, it is pleasant to 
mention that three of the men in charge of the Sendai 
new radio station are North Japan College men. 


—D. B. SCHINEDER. 
* * * 


UNSELFISH PRAYER 


Conspicuous in the prayers of Paul is their unselfishness. 
Many of them are the outpourings of a vast gratitude for 
the growth in grace of his fellow-Christians. He seems 
literally to have been consumed by an intense concern for 
the fullest religious experience in those whom he loved. 
As he himself assures us, there were agonizing moments in 
his life, even after that vivid transformation on the road 
to Damascus, when he felt that there were still areas of his 
life in which he was at war with God. His struggle for 
righteousness did not end when he ceased hounding the 
followers of Jesus and became a crusading evangelist in His 
name. But the prayers of this sinning saint, so far as they 
are recorded for us in the New Testament, deal far more 
with Paul’s passion for the complete salvation of others 
than his own trying fight for release from what he called the 
law of his members. The glory of his increasing conquest 
of the unholy desires that best him was outdone by the radi- 
ance of Christ’s conquest of the unholy ambitions and as- 
pirations in Paul’s friends. Therefore he is again and 
again on his knees thanking God for the triumphs of His 
love in their lives. Can we doubt that this overmastering 
interest in the spiritual growth of his friends helped 
mightily to free Paul himself from undesirable habits ? 


The prayers of our modern Church would gain in appeal 
and in effectiveness if they shared the unselfishness so con- 
spicuous in the prayers of Paul. In one sense the whole 
religious experience of some Church members, including 
their prayers, is justly described as selfish." By what other 
term can we picture that eager quest for personal salvation 
which causes us, like the hero of John Bunyan’s classic, 
to ignore our responsibility for the salvation of the com- 
munities from which our lives are sprung? And with what 
other word can we fitly describe the terrible absence from 
our public prayers of a genuine and constant yearning for 
the coming of “the holy city,” the advent of the righteous 
Kingdom of God? Only at rare intervals do we think of 
ourselves as fellow-builders with God of a holier world 
and make our prayers passionate outreachings for the heroic 
faith and the tender fraternity that fellow-builders require. 


Compare the following prayer of Rauschenbusch with the 
usual small-orbed meal prayer: “O Lord, we pray for Thy 
presence at this meal. Hallow all our joys, and if there is 
anything wanton or unholy in them, open our eyes that we 
may see. If we have ever gained our bread by injustice, 
or eaten it in heartlessness, cleanse our life and give us a 
spirit. of humility and love, that we may be worthy to sit 
at the common table of humanity in the great house of our 


Father.” —F. D. W. 


The Parables of Safed the Sage 


I rose in the morning, and I thanked my God for a night 
of Rest, and for Vigor and Hope, and I went to my Bath. 
And as I came out of my Bathroom, and entered again into 
my Chamber, I beheld upon the floor directly in my path 
what looked like a little ball or wad it might have been of 
Wool or of Yarn, with something of Yellow and something 
of Black. And I felt the Impulse to touch it with my toe 
and turn it over, that I might discover what it might be. 
But it is not always wise to act upon Impulse, especially 
when one hath Bare Toes. And when I stooped, and looked 
the more closely, behold it was a Bumblebee. 

And he appeared to be Bewildered, and to wonder How 
come. 

And I considered, and I said, It is no fault either of thine 
or mine that thou art here, or that thou hast arrived before 
I was adequately dressed to receive a Guest of thy distinc- 
tion We will overlook the Unconventionality of the situa- 
tion and inquire what now is best to be done, and I think 
that it is Up To Me. 


And I said, It is a bright day, little Bumblebee, and there 
is no occasion that either of us should mar it for the other. 
Thou couldset give me a Bad Quarter of an Hour, and I 
might do even worse for thee. But this World is wide 
enough for us both, albeit this Room is too small for us 
that each of us may perform freely that which belongeth 
unto a Comfortable Life. 

So I took a Bath Towel, and placed a corner of it on the 
Floor, and with a fold thereof I gently pushed the Bumble- 
bee upon the Towel, and I carried him to the Window, and 
opened it, and shook him out. And he flew merrily upon 
his way. 

And I said, There be People in the world who are unto 
each other like Me and the Bumblebee. But God’s world is 
wide. Wherefore should I concern myself either to harm 
them or to live with them? For it was for this reason the 
Great and Wise Lord God did make the world so wide, that 
I and the Bumblebee should find no need to annoy each 
other by our different ways of living. 

And now and again on that sunny morning, I said unto 
myself, What a Fine time my Bumblebee must be having 
this morning, and there is no Bandage upon my Toe. 


Text: “Put Up Thy Sword.” 
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My subject is ‘‘War.’’ My text is a 
word from the lips of the Prince of Peace, 
‘¢Put up thy sword.’’ Everybody, I hope, 
wants to get rid of war, I am sure all of 
us do. But how can we get rid of it? 
Many answers have been given. Several 
steps must no doubt be taken, and I am 
inclined to think that the first step is to 
eultivate a hatred of war. It is certain 
we shall never get rid of it until we do 
hate it, Many people dislike it, but they 
do not hate it. Hate is a feeling, and they 
have no feeling, not about war. You can 
tell they do not hate it from their tempera- 
ture. They are quite cool. They are not 
doing anything enthusiastically to render 
a recurrence of war more difficult, They 
are never heard saying anything to further 
the cause of peace. They do not lift a 
finger to bring war to an end. They are 
more interested in getting ready for an- 
other war. They speak of war as they 
speak of the weather. It is something 
which exists, and which you must put up 
with. It is inconvenient no doubt, even 
troublesome, but what of it? What is the 
use of getting excited about the weather 
or about war? It is a part of nature. 
These persons excuse war, apologize for it. 
They say ‘‘there are worse things than 
war?’ in a tone which implies that war 1s 
not so bad after all. They usually begin 
by talking about past wars, of which there 
is a large assortment. They pick up this 
war and that one just as they would pick 
up pieces of dry goods on a bargain coun- 
ter and ask, ‘‘What do you think of that 
war??? By inducing you to commend a 
past war they will reconcile you with the 
idea of having another one. They do not 
stop to consider that while we still spell 
war with three letters there is no longer 
any war like the wars of the past. War is 
a brand-new thing just invented yesterday, 
as different from the Civil War or the 
Spanish War as an automobile is different 
from an ox eart or as scarlet rash is differ- 
ent from hydrophobia. Such persons are 
asleep. You can never hate anything in 
your sleep. 

Now the sole purpose of my sermon is to 
induce you to hate war. I want you to 
hate it with all your heart, and I hope you 
will hate it as long as you live, and I ex- 
hort you to hate it more and more every 
year. It is wonderful how much one can 
hate a bad thing, if one only begins to hate 
it early enough. I see little hope for the 
world unless boys and girls begin to hate 
war with all their might. 

Now in order to hate war, one must see 
what it is. A poet long ago wrote: 


“‘Vice is a monster of so frightful mein, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen. 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then em- 

brace.’? 


That is something which we are always 
in danger of doing. War is a monster of 
most frightful mein, the most hideous and 
destructive vice known among men, and 
yet because we see it so often in pictures 
and in books and in.poems and in songs, 
we first endure it, and then excuse it, and 
finally consent to let it survive. That is 
the way in which you boys and girls are 
going to see war. You will see it in books, 
some of them written by men who do not 
hate war, and who so often adorn it and 
glorify it and find such wonderful bless- 
ings coming out of, that you will not think 
that war is bad at all. You will see so 
many splendid military processions, and 
will heat so much thrilling martial music, 
that you will be tempted to think that war 


is really glorious. Let me, therefore, give 
you a definition of war. I hope you will 
memorize it, and do it before you eat your 
supper tonight. Repeat it over and over 
again until you know every word of it by 
heart. I have worked hard on the defi- 
nition, for I wanted it to be as short as I 
could possibly make it, and I wanted every 
word to be as simple as a primer and as 
accurate as truth itself. Here it is: ‘‘ War 
is the legal method of settling quarrels be- 
tween nations by the wholesale and organ- 
ized killing of the strongest boys.’’ There 
is in that definition not a single false or 
needless word. Let me take up every word 
one after the other and show you how ter- 
ribly true it all is. 

Let us begin with the last word ‘‘boys.’’ 
I do not mean little boys of six or eight or 
ten, I mean boys who are called ‘‘ young 
men,’’ boys about twenty years old, boys 
a little under twenty sometimes, boys any- 
where from eighteen to twenty-five. That 
is what soldiers are always called— 
““boys.’? Grown-up men and women say, 
“*Did our boys march well in that proces- 
sion? Didn’t they fight like heroes in that 
last battle???’ How proud we were of the 
‘‘dough-boys’’ in the last war. ‘‘Boys’’ 
is the correct word. That is what soldiers 
are, The last war was fought by boys. 
The Unknown Soldier was a boy. All wars 
have been fought by boys, with a few ma- 
ture men sprinkled in to boss them. When 
ten years ago our government decided to 
send soldiers across the sea, they began by 
drafting the boys—boys in the twenties. 
They did not draft men in the seventies or 
even in the sixties, they wanted only boys 
to do the fighting. That illustrates the 
cruelty of war. It always adopts the most 
heartless course possible. It would not be 
nearly so cruel to put men over sixty into 
the trenches. A man over sixty has lived 
the larger part of his life. He has done 
the bulk of his work. He has little to look 
forward to in this world, but waning 
strength and dwindling powers, with a pos- 
sible painful illness at the end. That is 
all. But boys in the twenties have every- 
thing before them. They have not had a 
chance yet to live and to work, to develop 
their faculties and to enjoy the highest 
pleasures, They are full of dreams, beauti- 
ful dreams. Their hearts are packed with 
hopes, radiant hopes. They have fallen in 
love, or are beginning to do it. Some of 
them have married and are beginning to 
build a home. A few of them have little 
children just old enough to cling round 
their neck. War comes and says, ‘‘Come 
on, boys, give up your dreams and your 
hopes, your sweetheart and your home. 
What do I care for these, I want you to 
stand up and be shot at.’’ If men in the 
sixties and seventies and eighties were or- 
ganized into regiments and sent marching 
to the front, there would be a great pro- 
test. Thousands would say, ‘‘How cruel 
this is, how inhuman it is! Just look at 
those old men going out to die.’’ Yet 
that would not be half so atrocious or fiend- 
ish as it is to organize boys into regiments 
and send them out to die. War has per- 
verted and deadened the human heart. 
Barbarie custom has brass’d it so that it 
is proof and bulwark against sense.’? That 
is the first point for you to remember. War 
is the slaughter of boys just when boys 
are beginning to live, and when life is at 
its sweetest. 

War is the killing of the strongest boys. 
It is not interested in sickly boys, weak 
boys, crippled or defective boys, it wants 
only the strong. It will have nothing to 
do with a boy who has one hand or one 
foot. Every finger must be on both hands, 


and every toe on both feet. It rejects all 
boys with feeble hearts or with weak lungs 
or with disordered stomachs or with dis- 
eased kidneys. It will not look at a hunch- 
back or a boy with poor ears or with poor 
eyes. It calls for the best, only the finest, 
only the strongest. At the beginning of a 
war, the Government demands that all the 
boys of the country shall be dumped in a 
huge mass at the feet of the army officers, 
and these men proceed to sift out all the 
emaciated and weak and diseased and 
crippled, tossing them aside with the re- 
mark ‘‘We do not want these. We are not 
interested in invalids. We want only the 
strong.’’? This is another proof of the 
cruelty of war. To take the weak and the 
sick and the crippled boys who will never 
be able to enjoy life at its full, and will 
never make a substantial contribution to 
the progress of the race, and place them 
in the first line of battle, would not be 
nearly so cruel or irrational as to place in 
the trenches only boys of the finest phy- 
sique, the pride of the nation and the hope 
of the world, as a target for the pitiless 
guns. If our hearts were made of pene- 
trable stuff, we should shudder at this. 

War is the killing of the strongest boys. 
In war boys fight to kill. Their aim is to 
kill other boys, the boys on the other side. 
The aim is to kill as many as possible. The 
side which kills the most wins. All the 
instruments of war are made as deadly as 
possible. They are not created to kill ani- 
mals but boys. Every piece of apparatus 
is invented for the express purpose of kill- 
ing boys. War used to kill boys with clubs 
and spears, but it was slow work and guns 
were invented, little guns at first, and then 
bigger ones, and then colossal ones, be- 
cause the bigger the gun the more boys it 
can kill, At first the guns were fired slow- 
ly, but little by little the speed has been 
increased in order that boys might be 
killed more rapidly. But killing by guns 
is somewhat tedious and so gas was in- 
vented, poisonous gas, for by this gas thou- 
sands of boys can be killed in a minute, 
War aims to kill boys fast, the faster the 
better. War once drowned boys by sink- 
ing their ship, but the ships sometimes 
succeeded in getting away, and so another 
kind of ship was invented, a ship which 
could go down under the water, so as to 
make it possible to send mare boys to the 
bottom. The idea in war is to drown all 
the boys on the ships and give none of 
them a chance to escape. For centuries 
soldiers fought on the land, but fighting 
on the land did not kill human beings fast 
enough, and so the experts invented an 
airship which would fly over a city and 
drop explosive bombs on the homes of the 
people. This was a glorious achievement, 
for it made it possible to kill not only boys 
but girls too and even little children. The 
supreme object of war is to kill, and war 
does not greatly care who it is that is 
killed. It now does its utmost to kill 
everybody. War’s supreme ambition is to 
snuff out human life. 

Now in order to kill human beings as 
rapidly as possible, it is necessary to take 
up the job scientifically. Killing people is 
a science, and the science must be devel- 
oped to its utmost limit. Killing people 
rapidly is a fine art, and the art must be 
practiced. Years must be spent in such 
practice. It is of no use to kill one boy 
here and there or now and then. A lot of 
them must be killed. It serves no pur- 
pose to kill a dozen or two. They must be 
killed by wholesale. They must be killed 
by the thousands and tens of thousands. 
Killing a million in a year is a magnificent 
record. But to kill boys in large numbers 


ooo 
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the work must be organized. It must be 
carefully planned. All the different kinds 
of weapons must be brought together in 
such a way as to make the slaughter com- 
plete. There must be guns on the land 
and on the sea and in the air and under 
the sea, and in addition to the guns there 
must be deadly gases, for only by the com- 
bination of all these destructive forces can 
the devastation be made perfect. That is 
why I say that war is the wholesale and 
organized slaughter of boys. They are not 
killed at haphazard or by chance or in a 
desultory and helter-skelter way. They 
are killed by machinery according to the 
latest scientific methods. They are 
slaughtered as scientifically as cattle are 
slaughtered in a Chicago slaughter house, 
but ever so much more rapidly. It is liter- 
ally true that war revels in the wholesale 
and organized killing of boys. 


We are now ready for the beginning 
words in the definition. ‘‘War is a legal 
method of settling international disputes.’’ 
The method is respectable, honorable and 
recognized by law. It is provided for in 
the Constitution and regulated by legisla- 
tion. It deals with disputes, not between 
individuals, but between nations. By na- 
tions we mean governments, and by govern- 
ments we mean groups of men intrusted 
with political authority. A group of men 
in one country adopts a policy or program 
which displeases a similar group in another 
country. The two groups become angry 
with one another. They say perhaps harsh 
and false things about one another. By and 
by one or the other group feels insulted 
and decides to fight a duel. 
Sometimes other groups come to assist the 
principals in the duel, but no matter how 
many parties are engaged, war is always a 
duel. The duel is fought sometimes for 
the purpose of safeguarding national in- 
terests, and sometimes for avenging an 
alleged insult, and sometimes for vindi- 
cating what is known as ‘‘national honor.’’ 
But the groups of men who decide to fight 
never do any fighting themselves. They 
carry no guns. They keep far away from 
the front. They never get killed. They 
order boys to fight for them. It is by the 
killing of boys that the nation’s honor 
must be vindicated. The boys must safe- 
guard the rights of the Government. 


This reveals not only the cruelty but the 
dastardly meanness of war. Men over fifty 
get into a quarrel with other men over 
fifty, and instead of doing their own fight- 
ing they command thousands of boys to 
leave their school or their shop, their home 
and their friends and go out to die for 
what is called the nation’s honor. One 
group of diplomats gets into a quarrel with 
a similar group in some other country, and 
then because of quick temper or unreason- 
ableness or stubbornness or cockiness is 
unable or unwilling to work the dispute 
out by peaceful means, the one group then 
challenges the other group to fight a duel, 
and when the hour for the proposed duel 
arrives, these two groups settle themselves 
in box seats high and safe to watch thou- 
sands of innocent boys who have had noth- 
ing to do with the quarrel pour out their 
blood in the agony of death while their 
fathers and mothers look on with tortured 
hearts unable to lift a finger to save them. 
That is a tragedy so deep and black and 
awful that words cannot describe it, nor 
can any imagination conceive its appalling 
and immeasurable dimensions. War is the 
devil’s masterpiece. He can never con- 
ceive anything which for folly and wicked- 
ness, cruelty and sheer devilishness will 
ever surpass it. 


There is nothing for us to do, therefore, 
but to hate war. ‘‘Abhor that which is 
evil’? says the apostle, and that is our 
only proper attitude to war, a feeling of 
hatred and abomination and loathing, a 
feeling of horror and execration and hot 
detestation, these are the only feelings 


War is a duel. . 


which you should ‘allow to live in your 
heart when you are thinking of war. War 
is the world’s crowning infamy, its su- 
preme scourge, its deadl.est curse, its most 
crimson sin. There is no excuse for you if, 
when you grow.up, you remain cool or in- 
different, because war has given our day a 
fresh revelation of its innermost nature. 
My definition is not altogether satisfactory 
for the reason that it mentions only boys. 
I did not make my definition as horrify- 
ing as I could. I did not bring in the 
women or the girls or the babies. With 
the new weapons of war it is impossible 
to discriminate between women and men, 
between boys and girls, and soldiers. <A 
gun can fire a shell five miles, but a gunner 
cannot see five miles, and a shell when it 
explodes cannot make a distinction be- 
tween a combatant and a civilian. ~All 
alike are doomed to death. An aviator 
cannot pick out the men when he drops a 
bomb on a city. He cannot spare a hospi- 
tal or an asylum for the aged or the deaf 
or the blind. All alike are sentenced to 
death. Poison gas makes no distinctions. 


A DAY WITH FRIENDS 


The day we spent so pleasantly 
In riding ’round with you, 

A drinkin’ in the sunshine 
Beenath a sky so blue, 


Of it we want to tell you 
In a friendly sort 0’ way, 
Your presence was in harmony 
With the beauty on that day. 


Which means it was inspiring— 
Those memories, yes, will live, 
Such memories keep us happy 
By the flavor that they give. 


And, too, the marvelous beauty 
Of the scenery on that day, 
Has painted in mind a picture 
That’ll live I know for aye. 


With folks like you inspiring— 
And a scenic beauty rare, 

And a sky so blue and sunny 
We’re glad we all were there. 


—Harry T. Brewer. 


Hagerstown, Maryland. 
July 7, 1928. ; 


It converts the whole family, hundreds of 
families into corpses. Red Cross nurses 
and soldiers alike are doomed. War used 
to spare the children, but not now. It used 
to shrink from massacring babies, but that 
shrinking has vanished forever. The Red 
Indians used to tomahawk infants. We 
abhorred them for doing it. We do worse 
than scalp babies, we blow them into shreds 
of quivering flesh and grind their cradles 
into bloody dust. War is no longer bar- 
barism, it is savagery, savagery below the 
savagery of the lowest savages that have 
ever disgraced the human race or left a 
blot on human history. If you cannot hate 
war, then you cannot hate anything. 


I have preached through thirty years an 
annual sermon to boys and girls, and in 
looking last week over the list of my sub- 
jects through all these years, I was some- 
what surprised to find I had never 
preached them a sermon on ‘‘ War.’’ I felt 


condemned. I felt ashamed. I have often 


preached against war to men and women, 
but never before this morning directly to 
boys and girls. I am glad I have done it 
now. This sermon goes down in print. It 
is an indestructible part of my record as 


the Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle. 
You will have other pastors in the future, 
and I will after a while be by most of you 
forgotten but if in the coming years you 
should now and then remember me, I hope 
you will think of me always as the min- 


ister who hated war with a hatred which 
he could not express, and who had no high- 
er ambition for his Church than it should 
be known throughout the world as a tire- 
less and ardent worker for international 
peace. 


The reason why this ambition lives in 
me, is the fact that this is a Church of 
Jesus Christ, the man who above every 
other man who ever lived, hated hate and 
loved love. In a war-loving age when all 
the people of rank and influence were eul- 
cgizing the war-makers, and nations 
erected statues and raised triumphal 
arches for warriors only, Jesus dared to 
say in a voice which could be heard across 
the world, ‘‘Blessed are the peacemakers, 
for they shall be called the Sons of God.’” 


“‘Put up your sword.’’ That is what 
Jesus said to Simon Peter. He says it to- 
day to every nation on the earth. If we 
do not hear him say it, it is because our 
ears are dull. His words have a terrifying 
truth in them! ‘‘All they who take the 
sword shall perish by the sword.’’ He 
said this to Simon Peter. He says it to- 
day to every nation on the earth. When 
he said it to Simon Peter, it sounded radi- 
cal and absurd enough. It does not sound 
so ridiculous now. War has been found 
out to mean self-destruction. War is sui- 
cide. Statesmen who have eyes now con- 
fess it. The world cannot afford to fight. 
Civilization itself is in danger. ‘‘We must 
end war or war will end us,’’ so said one 
of the wisest and greatest men of our gen- 
eration. But we shall never put up our 
sword till we hate it. If we do not hate it 
we shall go right on making it still longer, 
and still sharper and still more costly, and 
still more deadly. It is only by hating it 
that we can become strong enough to put 
it away. 


In order to hate it, we must fall more 
deeply in love with Jesus. We must ad- 
mire His disposition. We must feel the 
beauty of His spirit. W2 must reverence 
His character, and glory in His example. 
We must believe what He said. He came 
to tell us that God is love, and that all of 
us are God’s children, that God loves every 
human being, and that we should love 
every human being, too. You eannot think 
of Christ in connection with poison gas or 
speak to Him in the fury of a bayonet 
charge. A Church member who took part 
in the last war has recently confessed that 
never throughout the entire war was he 
able to pray. He killed a man in the first 
battle, and after that he could pray no 
more. Jesus came to show us what merey 
is, what forgiveness is, what the kingdom 
of good-will is. We are here to build up 
the kingdom of good-will. You cannot 
build up good-will by howitzers and poison 
gas. Jesus came to assure us that there is 
nothing so beautiful or so powerful or so 
practical as love. ‘‘The God who rules 
the world,’’ so Jesus said, ‘‘is love.’’? And 
because He loves us all so dearly He is the 
great hater of everything which hurts the 
human family. If the New Testament is 
true, there is no doubt whatsoever that the 
God who guides the stars and holds the 
nations in the hollow of his hand is weary 
of the senseless and reckless squandering 
of national treasure on the implements of 
human slaughter, and that He hates with 
an infinite hatred the stupid and heinous 
system of settling quarrels by the pitiless 
mangling and diabolical killing of boys. 
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What God Hath Wrought 


—_— 

Those of us who knew and loved Dr. 
William Mann Irvine, the late Head Mas- 
ter of Mercersburg Academy, need not be 
told how great a loss his sad passing away 
will mean to the work of Christian edu- 
eation. He was one of those men whose 
towering height, in body, mind and spirit, 
few could equal. He stood head and 
shoulders above his associates. To be in 
his presence was a mental, moral and 


spiritual stimulus. During his whole life 
there was a rising tide of faith, courage 
and devotion, and a constant revealing of 
the things that help to make mankind 
pure, true and lovely. No one could be 
with him for any length of time and not 
feel his genuine greatness. But with his 
superior ability was coupled a meek and 
gentle nature. It is difficult to portray 
the work and worth of such a man to the 
generation in which he lived and taught. 

In the address at his Thirtieth Anni- 
versary, as Head Master of Mercersburg 
Academy, he told the secret of his success 
as a builder of a great school of learning. 
Four simple qualities reveal the strength 
of his character. They were ‘‘Hard 
Work;’’ ‘‘A Love of the Beautiful and 
the Good;’’? ‘‘Consecration to Service;’’ 
‘‘A Belief in the Touch of the Divine 
Upon a Man’s Life.’’ Dr. Irvine gave 
me the caption for this brief tribute to 
his blessed memory when he said, ‘‘If I 
were to put a title at the head of this ad- 
dress, I should write it reverently and 
humbly in these words: ‘‘What God Hath 
Wrought,’’ because this is not the work 
of man; it is the work of the Master Who 
uses men here on earth as His representa- 
tives.’ 

Few men have had so fine a start in life 
and have made such good use of their 
time and talents. He was born in Bed- 
ford, Pennsylvania, on October 13, 1865. 
His parents were Henry Fetter Irvine and 
Emily Elizabeth Mann Irvine, whose an- 
cestors came to Bedford County following 
the Revolutionary War. His grandfather, 
Rey. Matthew Irvine, was one of the early 
home missionaries of the Reformed Church, 
His maternal grandfather, Peter Mann, 
fought as a private under Washington. 
He was a farmer. By great energy and 
intelligence he made his farm one of the 
best producers in that part of the State. 
Such was the physical inheritance of Will- 
iam Mann Irvine. He was given a strong 
body and a great love for hard work. 

Early in life he became a member by 
baptism and confirmation of St. John’s 
Reformed Chureh in Bedford, Pennsyl- 
vania, during the pastorate of the Rev. 
Ellis N. Kremer, D. D. His was a strong 
love for the Church. No one could ever 
question his loyalty to the Christian faith. 
He gave an enduring fame to the hymn, 
‘*Jesus, I Live to Thee,’’ by selecting it 
as the Academy Hymn and by having the 
words engraven in letters of gold on the 
wall of the new Chapel. So long as the 
students sing it, it will be a living proof 
of the teacher whose ‘‘life was hid with 
Christ in God.’’ 

Full of interest is the student career of 
this Bedford boy. He first attended the 
public schools of his native town. From 
1881 to 1884 he prepared for college at 
Phillips Exeter Academy at Exeter, New 
Hampshire. Then he entered Princeton 
University and was graduated with an A. 
B. degree in 1888. He remained at Prince- 
ton for graduate study and in 1891 re- 
eeived his Ph. D. degree. It was in Dr. 
Irvine’s heart to devote his life to the 
Gospel Ministry in the Reformed Church 
and he studied theology in the Seminary 
at Laneaster, Pa., from 1889 to 1892. 

After he was graduated from the Theo- 
logical Seminary, he received several calls 
to pastorates, but the Lord had destined 


A great life full of good deeds 
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him for a great teacher instead of a great 
preacher. In the year 1893, while an in- 
structor in Franklin and Marshall College, 
the Board of Regents of Mercersburg 
Academy challenged him to accept the 
position as its Head Master. His first im- 
pulse was to decline, not having seen 
Mercersburg and knowing of its financial 
troubles. A voice not then his own, but 
who later became his greatest helper and 
advisor, spoke, ‘‘Don’t decline, go, look 
at the place, you may be able to do much 
good to that institution.’’ After arrang- 
ing to accept the challenge of the Board 
of Regents, he spent the remaining part 
of the summer, mostly in the Shenandoah 
Valley, in gathering a group of forty boys 
and a faculty of four men to start the 
school in the fall. It was really the or- 
ganization of a new school on an old 
foundation and the experience was most 
interesting. The events of that first sum- 
mer were stirring, earnest, full of hard 
work and hope, with an occasional touch 
ot humor and pathos. 

On June 26, 1894, William Mann Irvine 
married Camille Hart in Washington, D, C. 
Mrs. Irvine was born in Covington, Ken- 
tucky, and spent most of her young life in 
Winchester, Va. Her coming to Mercersburg 
was the Academy’s greatest blessing. This 
is the testimony of the one who knew her 
best and loved her most: ‘‘ With her charm 
and beauty she does her part to perfection. 
She advises boys in doubt and she is a 
haven to boys in distress. She scolds the 
bad boys, pets the little ones, and as a 
mother loves them all. Her sympathies 
are about the biggest thing on the campus. 
I could not have done this work without 
ber.72 

Strong as is my desire to paint pictures 
of the meagre boys’ school in 1893 and of 
the magnificent Mercersburg Academy of 
1928, I will leave that to artists more 
gifted than I, The magic growth of this 
institution, with its three hundred acres 
of land and many elassie buildings, can 
only be seen by a visit to old Mercers- 
burg, encircled by its health-giving and 
courage-inspiring mountains. One of the 
last buildings to grace the beautiful cam- 
pus is the new Chapel. This was the en- 
trancing dream for years of dear Dr. Ir- 
vine, and his heart was restless until he 
saw the golden cross on its stately spire 
glistening in the sunlight. 


In recognition of his spiritual ministry 
to thousands of boys of Mercersburg 


‘“‘My trip to Africa opened my eyes 
about Christian missions. Shall the high- 
est expression of self-sacrifice and devotion 
in the religion of Christ pass from the face 
of the earth? Shall the best friends of the 
primitive people desert them in this the 
greatest hour of their need, the hour of 
transition? Shall the most ennobling and 
stimulating force in the daily life of west- 
ern nations cease to exist? If you say 
‘yes,’ you will say ‘missions shall cease.’ 
If you say ‘no,’ you will say that missions 
shall not cease—because missions as I saw 
them in Africa mean these things. 

‘*Before I made this trip to Africa I 
had taken it for granted that missions had 
had their day, and that now we should look 
forward to a day of education on the Gov- 
ernment basis. What I would say here is 
that after this trip of some eighteen thou- 
sand miles around Africa, I have come 
home absolutely converted to a belief of 
missions. No one can see the needs out 
there without the feeling that there is a 
great place in the world for the missionary 
idea.’’—Professor Mabel Carney of Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. 


Academy and other preparatory schools, 
Dr. Irvine was ordained to the Christian 
Ministry by a Committee of Mercersburg 
Classis on Sunday, January 30, 1927. This 
was an act worthy of the Classis and a seal 
to his years of service as a preacher of 
truth, purity and love. 

Dr. Irvine had many rare qualities which 
made him an inspiring leader among men. 
Mercersburg Academy is world-famed for 
its athletic sports and fine singing, both 
due to the masterful training of its Head 
Master. One of his last acts at the re- 
cent Commencement was to conduct the 
Step Songs from the steps of the new 
Main Hall with the entire Student Body 
facing the lawn upon which sat a throng 
of visitors. This took place before sun- 
set in the twilight of the afterglow and be- 
came a beautiful setting to the end of a 
radiant life on earth. 

Many honors have been bestowed upon 
this servant of God and friend of man, 
but he was worthy of them all. In 1910 
he rece'ved the degree of Doctor of Laws 
from Frankin and Marshall College and in 
1916 the same degree was conferred by 
Lafayette College. It was the intention 
of Dr. Irvine to return to Princeton with 
the Class of 1888 for his Fortieth Anni- 
versary. His Alma Mater was ready to 
award him the highest degree within her 
gift, the degree of Doctor of Laws. When 
he died on June 11th, Princeton sent a 
special representative from the faculty to 
Mercersburg with the hood, and this was 
draped about Dr. Irvine’s shoulders and 
buried with him on June 14th. In his elo- 


quent address at the funeral services, Dr. ~ 


Boyd Edwards made reference to this fine 
tribute to one of Princeton’s most illustri- 
ous graduates, and said, ‘‘All honor to 
Princeton for this beautiful touch of her 
maternal hand laid so graciously and 
gratefully upon one of her most dis- 
tinguished sons.’’ 


Dr. Irvine during recent years has been 
a member of the following organizations: 

President of the Head Masters’ Associa- 
tion in 1921; President of the Schools and 
Colleges Association of the Middle States 
and Maryland in 1922; President of the 
Head Masters’ Club of Philadelphia and 
the Vicinity in 1923; Member of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board; Mem- 
ber of the Fish Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania since 1924. 

The Mercersburg Academy was the first 
preparatory school in America to support 
its own foreign missionary. Ever since the 
year 1901, Mercersburg has been support- 
ing the medical missionary in the Hoy 
Memorial Hospital and a number of stu- 
dents in Huping Christian College at 
Yochow City, Hunan, China, Almost in 
every letter to me, Dr. Irvine made refer- 
ence to our work in China, To show his 
deep interest in Foreign Missions he asks, 
in one of his last letters, ‘‘ What are your 
greatest needs at this time? Please men- 
tion to me a few items which are import- 
ant and are pressing you.’’ Again I quote 
his words from the address, ‘‘The flower 
of the Mercersburg spirit is seen not only 
in the life of our individual boys and in 
what they accomplish, but it is also seen 
in our missionary activities.’’ 

That Dr. Irvine was held in loving es- 
teem by a host of ardent friends was 
voiced anew by the large and sympa- 
thetic audience at the funeral services held 
in the new Chanel, and in the fitting ad- 
dress spoken by Dr. Boyd Edwards, upon 
whom the mantle of Dr. Irvine now rests. 
The Reformed Church in which Dr, Irvine 
was born, lived and died, will ever hold 
sacred his memory and to Mrs. Irvine and 
her children it extends its loving sympa- 
thies. ; y 
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Woodrow Wilson’s Religion 


Whether deserving it or not, President 
Wilson, at the signing of the Armistice, 
towered head and shoulders above other 
statesmen. The people of the United 
States had proved their confidence in his 
program by re-electing him. Lloyd George 
was led to say: ‘‘You have done more to 
bring English-speaking people together 
than any man ever did.’? He had given 
the War a new meaning. The nations were 
no longer fighting for self-aggrandizement, 
added territories, or even vietory. They 
were fighting for justice for every man, 
for this new order of things the President 
of the United States proposed, for lasting 
peace. ‘‘Shall the great sacrifice we made 
in this war be in vain, or shall it not?’’ 
Even the peoples of Germany and Austria 
hailed him as the deliverer who was to 
bring to their countries the new democracy. 
It was a lofty, and a fearful height, too, 
he had climbed. Similar opportunity had 
seldom, if ever, presented itself to any 
other leader. Responsibility for ‘the way 
the world was to go in its gravest crisis 
had been peculiarly and unavoidably thrust 
upon him. 

That is why, in the face of hostile pub- 
lic opinion, he broke a sacred precedent of 
the Presidency, and went to Paris for the 
Peace Conference which was to convene 
early in 1919, He, better than any other, 
could secure the fruits of victory. It was 
an exceedingly hazardous venture—no one 
knew it better. He went to Paris feeling 
reasonably sure that his ideals for world 
settlement on a basis of equality and jus- 
tice could not be realized, a state of mind 
founded on his studies in political govern- 
ment, the intrigues of Old World diplo- 
macy, and the reaction sure to follow the 
exaltation of victory. He said practically 
this, on his way across, to his friend, 
George Creel, member of the Peace Com- 
mission. Remarking that prostrate Europe 
was lifting hopeful eyes to America, he ob- 
served: ‘‘These ancient wrongs, these pres- 
ent unhappinesses, are not to be remedied 
in a day or with a wave of the hand. What 
I seem to see—with all my heart I hope I 
am wrong—is a tragedy of disappoint- 
ment.’? Or, as another put it: ‘Behind 
him lay all his glory; ahead, a great and 
terrible disappointment. ’’ ; 

Yet he had a power of faith in the ulti- 
mate redemption of mankind from ancient 
wrongs which no present disaster, judg- 
ment, or condemnation could disturb. This 
faith of Wilson in the people’s sense of 
justice and eternal right was more than 
unusual—it was sublime, and distinguishes 
him above other leaders of his day. He 
had been taught in his youth that faith 
triumphs, in the end; and the conviction 
remained. He went down to bitter defeat. 
He saw his hopes for America and the 
world seized and cast back at him by his 
fellow citizens with a hate positively veno- 
mous. We do not say he forgave; it was 
not his nature, when he thought he was 
right. But he did retain his belief in the 
eommon sense of the people. It was his 
faith that enabled him to carry through in 
Europe his great program for a League of 
Nations. He said: ‘‘The moral judgments 
of the people are as sound as they ever 
were; and if you direct them into right 
channels, they are irresistibly effective.”” | 

Peace had been concluded on the basis 
of Mr. Wilson’s fourteen points; and the 
Conference at Paris took the same charter 
for its point of departure. These points 
describe the President’s hopes for a new 
world, Now was the time to set humanity 
forward a long way, refreshing, prosperous, 
and just. It was an exalted plan for world- 
wide friendship which was in the mind of 
the President; but it didn’t work—it 
couldn’t work. 

The fourteen points asked for open cove- 
nants in place of secret diplomacy ; equal- 
ity in traffie on the sea, and in trade re- 
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lations; reduction of armaments; evacua- 
tion of all invaded territories, and distri- 
bution of conquered territories as the will 
of the inhabitants thereof might deter- 
mine; and an association of nations which 
should provide mutual guarantees to great 
and small states. Mr. Wilson was not un- 
familiar with Old World intrigues. He 
knew that secret treaties entered into be- 
fore and during the War were sure to 
exert persuasive influence in the councils 
of the Allies. He knew the fears, hates, 
rapacious policies, and the tradition which 
said nations were only safe when they 
held the balance of power. He knew that 
Europe required huge standing armies and 
navies. He knew the victors were going 
to demand the spoils. How could these Old 
World diplomats help playing at the Paris 
Peace Table the old and vicious game for 
extended territories, trade advantages, 
crushing an enmy so that he could not rise 
again? They couldn’t and didn’t. 


TO-MORROW 
By Dwight C. Marvin 


To-morrow and to-morrow and to- 


morrow; 
So the long caravan of days 
rolls by 
Now on the lonely road where 
fog banks lie, 


Now climbing arduous steeps of 
summits high. 
Anon the caravan shall end its 
trail; 
Its stores be weighed by truth’s 
unerring scale. 


To-morrow and to-morrow and to- 
morrow; 


Accept each burdened day with 
charity; 
Beyond thy neighbor’s faults 
his virtues see; 
And look ahead _ to 
eternity. 
O’er vale and hill the caravan 
moves fast, 
And see! Some near to-morrow is 


love’s 


the last, 


Against this formidable opposition the 
President set his will and Presbyterian 
convictions. ‘‘We must fight for a new 
order,’’ he remarked, ‘‘agreeably if we 
can, disagreeably if we must.’’ He was 
sustained also by the people. In those 
days the Wilson proposal for a new world 
order was exceedingly popular. The states- 
men saw clearly enough that Woodrow 
Wilson’s idea of a peace charter for man- 
kind was reflected in the desires of their 
countrymen, fell into line, and accepted 
his leadership. The world had never seen 
anything exactly like it. The Allies had 
won the War. America, led by its Presi- 
dent, had changed defeat to victory; and, 
more, had glorified the struggle. Said Mr. 
Wilson, replying to Poincare’s address of 
welcome: ‘‘From the first, the thought of 
the people of the United States turned 
toward something more than the mere win- 
ning of the War. It turned to the estab- 
lishment of eternal principles of right and 
justice.’’? It was a day of supreme grati- 
tude, joy, faith, and vision. 

Following a remarkable demonstration 
by the people of Paris, Mr. Wilson went to 
work at the super-task of rebuilding the 
world. His policy was simple, and included 
two central ideas: the right of self-deter- 
mination and a world association for mu- 
tual aid and protection, From the first, 
evasions, delays, secret councils succeeded 


each other; and the enthusiasm of the peo- 
ple cooled. Wilson, heart and soul, was an 
internationalist. He found himself in di- 
rect conflict with those confirmed and 
skilled nationalists. Clemenceau of France, 
Lloyd George of England, Orlando of Italy, 
These made the Big Four, who determined 
the peace. One against three, the odds 
stood, with the one demanding an impos- 
stble Eutopia. Europe could not under- 
stand ‘‘peace without vietory,’’ and that 
all Wilson asked was a conference of 
friends. 

Mr. Wilson was determined that a 
League of Nations should be included in 
the Peace Treaty, believing that in no 
other way could permanent world. settle- 
ment be effected. At no time in his life 
did he display more skill in presenting 
his ideas, or more force of personality in 
securing their acceptance—for secure their 
acceptance he practically did. 

In February the President sailed for 
America for the purpose of signing certain 
bills. He carried with him the Covenant 
of the League of Nations as the Premiers 
had approved it. Victory had been won, 
in part, because the President has assured 
his colleagues that America would sustain 
his proposals. Where he got that faith 
one finds it difficult to determine in view 
of adverse reports that came repeatedly 
across the ocean. On reaching Washington 
he found that alarming opposition had de- 
veloped, first, toward adoption of the 
League in the Treaty, and second toward 
the League itself. A crisis had arisen in 
American politics second to none in the his- 
tery of the nation. Recent elections had 
favored the Republicans, and Congress, 
where acceptance or rejection of the treaty 
was to be determined, passed out of the 
President’s control; also, that exceedingly 
influential body in the crisis, the Foreign 
Relations Committee, chairman, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, was swayed by political and 
personal enemies. 

The President returned to Paris, in 
March, widely repudiated at home. But he 
fought on through five intensive struggling 
months, The figure of Woodrow Wilson 
at Paris, whether one supports or opposes, 
was that of a man of tremendous endur- 
ance, industry, courage, and indomitable 
purpose. ‘‘ We live in our visions,’’ he had 
said once. He must have lived in them 
then, for he had little else to sustain him. 
He had dedicated himself to securing 
permanent peace and happiness for the 
human race. Could that consummation be 
realized, he said he would gladly have 
given his life. And the chance was offered 
him to prove it. He was to be the ‘‘Great 
Casualty’’ of the War. Right or wrong, 
he fought for a principle. In his judgment 
the League of Nations was the highest and 
finest expression of Christianity—an actual 
brotherhood of mankind around the world. 
At last, the realization of all the dreams 
of the great souls of the ages! It was a 
grand and sublime conception—too grand 
and sublime for faltering human nature. 

Those who saw the President in action 
at Paris; those who wished him well, and 
those who wished him ill, confessed to an 
extraordinary leadership. He was sixty- 
three years old. His health was far from 
good; in fact, only the unceasing care of 
his physician, Admiral Grayson, kept him 
going at all—that and his own iron deter- 
mination. The body suecumbed often; but 
the spirit flamed with more and more brilli- 
ance. He battled on, grim, unrelenting, 
wearing down opposition by the compelling 
power of conviction. He was not given 
everything; but he did get his League of 
Nations, and in it means of setting in 
motion new hopes for mankind. June 28, 
1919, the envoys signed the Versailles 
Treaty. The next day the President sailed 
for America, 


Europe was in desperate plight. Said 
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Herbert Hoover: ‘‘Few people seem to 
realize the desperation to which Europe 
has been reduced.’’ America has emerged 
from the War with the prestige of noble 
inpulses, strengthened, not weakened by 
the War. What a chance was that to lead 
the world in a great harmonious compact 


of reconstruction! It would mean comity 
and fraternity throughout the earth. Whose 


fault was it that America drew away; 
held up hands of protest; hid her face be- 
hind the veil, offering for excuse, ‘‘We 
must preserve our sovereign rights’’? 
Some said it was the fault of the Presi- 


dent. He played the game alone, hoping 
for all the glory. He would not compro- 
mise. He antagonized where he should have 
coneciliated, and in powerful quarters. 
Friends deny this. They say he was be- 
trayed at the very hour when he was pre- 
America her 


pared to give greatest 
triumph. They say a vicious, partisan 
Congress, unscrupulous business, and a 


fervid nationalism combined to destroy 
him and his Eutopian dreams together. 
Records reveal that Mr. Wilson made 
concessions, first to Clemenceau, Lloyd 
George, Orlando, and the Japanese dele- 
eates, and then to the opposition leaders 
in the United States. But he did not make 


concessions enough to satisfy a strong 
partisan Congress, and it refused to ratify 
the Treaty and the League. Some said this 
refusal not only lost the fruits of victory 
for the Allies, but inflicted damage on 
Hurope struggling for recovery, next only 
to that inflicted by the War. 

Woodrow Wilson had climbed to a very 
high position. The War had exerted a 
curious effect on human nature; it had en- 
gendered hate on the one hand, and on the 
other exalted purpose. All this was fertile 
soil for the Wilson sowing. As the War 
progressed, and complications developed, 
carefully watched by the President, an in- 
tention entered and finally took complete 
possession of his mind; to seize on this 
chance, fortified by the opportunities of 
his great office, to make over the world. 
Carried up on the wings of this exalted 
hope, he neglected to reckon with one thing 
—human nature, of the earth, frail and 
perverse. America to him was not an end, 
but a means. It should seek not its own. 
The War had given America undisputed 
leadership; that authority it should em- 
ploy to the utmost to create a new inter- 
nationalism. Many failed to go the dis- 
tance of the Wilson vision, though a few 
did understand him—probably more in 


Europe than in America, among them Dr. 
L. P. Jacks, who early saw that Wilson 
wished America to be a servant among the 
nations, not a master. He said: ‘‘Presi- 
dent Wilson is the first statesman to make 
the idea of service a guiding principle in 
international politics. And this alone, 
whether he succeeds or not, assures him a 
distinet place in history.’? America was 
to be the moral and spiritual leader; that 
was the Wilson hope. ‘‘All the world is 
looking to us for inspiration and leadership. 
We will not deny it to them.’’ 

Then he came home to find a solid ram- 
part of opposition manned by powerful 
politicians, heads of great business con- 
cerns, and all the enemies he had made in 
his battle for a greater democracy. The 
President returned from Paris, a war- 
scarred veteran, weary, health broken, 
wishing rest. Against the advice of friends 
and physicians, he went back to the fighting 
lines for the last and greatest battle. He 
lost. But did he? Already a new spirit is 
abroad in the land; and one wonders if it 
may not be the genius of the great War 
President. After all, posterity may justify 
his visions. 

(Next Week: Chapter VII, 
Believed’’) 


‘“‘What He 


My Faith and My Hope 


XIII—ON THE CHURCH AND GROWTH 


Jesus Christ is the fountain of lfe out 
of which the Church grew. Jesus did not 
organize the Church or give directions for 
its organization. He gave His followers 
no plan or constitution for the Church. 
Only twice did He mention the Church, 
onee as a congregation and once as a gen- 
eral body. He gave no intimation as to 
the form of the institution. He commis- 
sioned His disciples to go forth and preach 
and teach and baptize. He said nothing 
about bishops or priests or any other offi- 
cers. After the departure of their Master 
the disciples continued to worship in the 
synagogue and temple. They also met from 
house to house and perhaps in public halls 
for prayer, breaking of bread and mental 
edification. In this separate form of wor- 
ship they were very much encouraged and 
enthused by the manifestation of the Holy 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost. When 
they became entirely disconnected from 
the Jewish Church they formed congrega- 
tions of their own, following the pattern 
of the synagogue. The synagogues had 
elders for their rulers, and so the Chris- 
tians appointed elders in their congrega- 
tions. The Chureh at Jerusalem had 
apostles and elders. St. Paul appointed 
elders in the congregations he organized 
in Asia Minor and elsewhere. In Jerusa- 
lem seven men were selected and ordained 
for the performance of a special service. 
These have commonly been called deacons, 
As the Church inereased in numbers other 
officers were called into service (I Cor, 12: 
28). As the years rolled on the manage- 
ment of the Church came to be lodged in 
the ministry, which was divided into bish- 
ops, priests and deacons. 

Form of Government 

All civil government in those early days 
was monarehial. States were governed 
by kings, princes and governors, The peo- 
ple were unedueated and submissive. They 
knew nothing about personal liberty. It 
was natural and unavoidable that the 
Church should assume the same general 
form, The bishops governed the priests 
and Churches of a given district, and the 
priests governed the deacons and people. 
The bishops were independent of each 
other. But Councils or Synods were called 
from time to time to formulate the doc- 
trines of the faith and to adopt regulations 
to be observed. Gradually by common con- 
sent the authority of the bishop of Con- 
stantinople was extended over the bishops 
and Churehes of surrounding districts. The 
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same order was developed in Rome. The 
bishops of surrounding districts came more 
or less under the government of the city 
bishop. The two cities were large and long 
distances apart. Rome was the older city. 
Thus two head centers were being de- 
veloped for the Church. The Roman bishop 


SHADOWS 


Lord, help me dispel the shadows,— 

The shadows that drift o’er my 
soul— 

For they dim life’s wonderful colors, 

And darken my path toward the 
goal! 


Let me find the blessed sunlight— 
The Light of Thy Peace—may it 


shine 

So brightly, and scatter the dark- 
ness 

For hearts that are dreary—like 
mine! 


—Grace N. Poffenberger. 
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contended that the whole church ought to 
come under his rule and authority. The 
Constantinople bishop and his associates 
refused to do so. They claimed that the 
Eastern Church was older than the Chureh 
of Rome and Italy. There were also some 
doctrinal differences between the two see- 
tions of’ the Church. The Eastern Church 
taught that the Holy Spirit came from the 
Mather: the Western that He came from 
the Father and the son. There were some 
differences in religious practices, too. But 
the theological difficulties could no doubt 
have been adjusted had it not been for the 
rivalry between 'the Churches of the two 
cities. It was a question of authority and 
rule. Neither would yield, so we have two 
Churches known as Greek Catholic and 
Roman Catholic: the one has a Patriarch 
at its head and the other a Pope. These 
Churches elaborated a large system of doc- 
trine and practice which ‘they claim is 
based upon Christ and His Gospel. But 
they evidently were influenced largely by 
tradition and by the condition of the out- 
side world by which they were surrounded. 
When the simple life and plain teaching 
of Jesus are placed by the side of the 
teaching and practices of these Churches 
it can readily be seen how far they have 
wandered and how much they have added 
to the Church. 

Protestantism grew out of the Roman 
or Western Church, It has its history. It 


has divided into a hundred denominations 
and sects and each of these has its his- 
tory. Hach came into being step by step. 
If we take a view of the Christian Church 
as a whole as it exists in the world today 
and of its various divisions we can see how | 
largely the human element in it looms up. 
Man with ignorance and moral frailties” 
has had much to do in making the Chureh 
what it is today. And yet it can properly 
be ealled a divine institution. 


The Church a Divine Institution 


Strictly speaking the Church was not 
instituted; it grew, but it grew out of 
divine sources. God is in it, Christ is in it, 
the Holy Spirit is in it. God as Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit was in it from the be- 
ginning, is in it now. It is the divine ele- 
ment in the Church that endows it with 
power to evangelize, Christianize and save 
the world. Faith in God, in Christ, in the 
spirit, constitutes the foundation of every 
branch of the Church. The fundamental 
elements of Christianity are divine. In the 
degree in which Christ by His Spirit dwells 
and rules in the minds and hearts of Chris- 
tians to that extent is the Church efficient 
in the production of the Christian life of 
righteousness and truth, love and merey, 
purity and goodness. Where faith in God 
as revealed in Christ Jesus is, there is 
Christianity, and there is the Church, 
which is the outward expression of the 
divine life of Christianity. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that many human exeresecences 
have from time to time become attached to, 
it, the Church none the less represents the 
kingdom of divine life and power in the 
world. i 


The Protestant branches grew out of the 
Roman Church. They sought to free them- 
selves as much as possible from the human 
and false elements in the Church. They 
retained what could be traced to Christ 
and His apostles, and through them to God 
the Father. 
God. In so far as they were instituted 
they were of men. But they were and mei 
divine to the extent that 'they are governed 
in their faith and works by the spirit of 
God and have retained the life and spirit 
of the truth of God. That which eo: 
from God in Christ Jesus is divine. P 
‘testant Churches are not purely div 
Human imperfections and errors are 
tached to them. Their problem is to pi 
themselves by spiritual fellowship — 
communion with the Lord and unreser 
dedication of themselves to the ser 
the Lord. 


They were not instituted of 
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The Church in Scotland, 1843-1874 


For two reasons this is an 
striking and important book. In the first 
place it presents a cross-section of the 
Christian scene in the 19th century in a 
manner so cogent as to command the atten- 
tion of any one who is interested in the 
development of organized religion. In the 
second place, the author has so thoroughly 
mastered his material, and is so alive to 
the dramatic element in what often looks 
like a common-place situation, that he has 
been able ‘to make a vital narrative of 
what, in less skillful hands, would have 
been a mere collocation of annals. 

The difficulty under which he labored 
will be recognized when we know that he 
deals adequately with every branch of the 
Church in Scotland, within the limits of his 
period, however insignificant it might ap- 
pear to the outsider in numbers or in in- 
fluence, The only omission to he noted 
is ‘the Salvation Army, which never se- 
cured a large place in the Scottish imagi- 
nation, and yet it would seem to have de- 
served mention for its failures if not for 
its successes. 

Several of the names of the minor 
Churches of Scotland have a strangely re- 
mote sound to American ears and in their 
peculiar genius are as baffling to us as 
our still more numerous sects are to the 
Seottish student of religion. But the con- 
tributions of each, Original Seceders, Re- 
lief Church, United Presbyterian, Evan- 
gelical Union, and Episcopal, as well as 
the major branches, the Church of Scotland 
and ‘the Free Church, are faithfully and 
sympathetically expounded. 

With many of the names of the more 
outstanding figures, who appear in these 
pages, American Churehmen will be 
familiar. Chalmers, Candlish, Guthrie. 
MacLeod, Bevan, the Cairds, Robertson 
Smith, Davidson, Rainey and Dods, to 
mention only a few, have all influenced re- 
ligious thought in this country. But here 
they are presented with sympathy and in- 
sight in the milieu in which they worked 
so that the reader is made to feel more in- 
timately acquainted with them than would 
be possible from a study of their works 
alone. Dr. Fleming has the rare art of con- 
densation so that in a few words he can 
throw a revealing light upon the most com- 
plex of personalities, 


unusually 


BY J. R. FLEMING, D. D. 
(Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark) 


Reviewed by pR. J. A. MACCALLUM 


While the title of the book is exact, it 
is in reality a history of Seotland for the 
period covered. This strikes the American 
reader as strange until he realizes how 
intimate is the relation between the Church 
and every other aspect of Seottish life. 
Here we ean seareely visualize a historian 
taking the same task for Ameriea that Dr. 
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PROOF 


““Try Me, prove Me,’’ saith our God 
Who lives eternally; 

Life abundantly He gives, 
And gives it lovingly. 


Down into the dark and cold 
To gather strength for growth, 
The tiny seed proves life divine; 
The flowers prove its worth. 


Throughout this life, from birth till 
death, 
We prove our life divine; 
Within our hearts a courage true 
Make all things true sublime. 


Though friends be far from me. 
I glory still, though dark the night, 
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Lord let me travel steadfast on, ‘ 

And prove Divinity. | 
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Fleming chose for his native land, and 
spending so large a portion of his space 
in the discussion of literary, political, 
philosophical, scientific, educational and 
social questions. The Chureh in this coun- 
try is much more remote from these phases 
of life. The fact that in Scotland it ex- 
erts a direct influence upon every aspect 
of life gives such a history a much wider 
appeal than would be possible here. 


Notwithstanding the fact that a eon- 
siderable portion of the book deals with 
issues and personalities that are of only 
peripheral significance to the American 
clergyman, he will nevertheless read it with 
sustained interest if he is so fortunate as 


to take it up, This is not due alone to 
the vigor and art of the style, but also to 
the fact that many of the scenes in the 
(rama it unfolds are parallel to those we 
have enacted upon our own stage. As we 
review the Scottish method we shall he 
convinced that in many eases it has proved 
superior to ours. Somehow or other the 
leadership in the Chureh in Scotland has 
been in wiser hands than in this country. 

How familiar are the larger issues that 
hold the attention of our Scottish cousins 
during the thiry-one years covered by this 
record! The struggle between the Church 
and the State, the question of Sabbath ob- 
servance, the use of the organ and ritual 
in worship, the reluetant reeognition by 
ecclesiastical leaders of the truth of evo- 
lution, the shock oceasioned by modern 
criticism of the Bible—these are the ques 
tions around which the mind of Scotland 
gathered, crystallized and dissolved again 
and again. The stages in the drama and 
the decisions reached are of all the greater 
interest to us because we are not mere 
onlookers, but have fought or are engaged 
in fighting the same battles with equal in- 
tensity. 


Perhaps most American readers will feel 
a trace of envy toward their Scottish 
cousins in their superior wisdom in dealing 
with these vexing questions, The Scottish 
mind is a curious blend of prudence and 
adventure. Thus when faced with a seri- 
ous breach of conventional thinking, even 
the most conservative of theologians have 
nearly always been slow to resort to ¢x- 
treme measures or to formulate charges of 
heresy. The mere dogmatist or obscuran- 
tist has usually received short shrift from 
the wise and prudent majority. On the 
other hand, the Seottish Church has never 
been lacking in a few courageous souls 
ready, whether right or wrong. to defy 
popular opinion in the interest of truth as 
they conceive it. Thomas Chalmers, Nor- 
man Macleod, George Gilfillan, Fergus 
Ferguson and William Knight are heroes of 
a type that has been too rare in our Ameri- 
ean life, 


But our space is gone. No man can read 
this book without having his knowledge 
enlarged and his faith in human nature 
cleansed and stimulated. 


cA Letter From London 


BY ALBERT DAWSON 


(A Rewarding Interpretation of Men and Events Across the Sea) 


The Prayer Book Problem 


The voting on the Revised Prayer Book 
as amended by the Bishops was as follows: 


For Against Majority 
Bishops 35 5 30 
Clergy 247 35 212 
Laity 196 80 116 
Totals 478 120 358 


The voting last July, before the rejection 
of the Book by the House of Commons, 
was: 


For Against Majority 
Bishops 34 4 30 
Clergy 253 37 216 
Laity 230 92 138 
Totals 517 133 384 


It will be seen that with an attendance 
of 52 fewer, the majority this year was 
26 smaller than last year. The amended 
Book will go before Convocations of Can- 
‘terbury and York, and afterwards the 


Bishops will put it into final form for 
sending to Parliament. Unsuccessful at- 
tempts were made in the Houses of Clergy 
and Laity to omit the words, ‘‘for no other 
puipose whatsoever,’? from the Rubrie 
regulating the Communion of the Sick. 
he ‘*Reeord’’ is disappointed that Per- 
petual Reservation has not been deleted 
altogether; the ‘‘Churech Times’’ regards 
the legalization of continuous Reservation 
as an advantage of the utmost value. It 
dismisses as ‘‘mere nonsense’’ the state- 
ment made in the House of Commons that 
continuous Reservation implies acceptance 
of the doetrine of Transsubstantiation— 
‘but it certainly implies belief in the Ob- 
jective Real Presenee.’’ Bishop Chatter- 
ton, lately of Nagpur, India, pleads for 
tolerance for people of different types of 
mind who desire to approach God in wor- 
ship and prayer in different ways. ‘‘If 
God has thus made these different types 
of mind in man, why should any branch 


of the Christian Church treat with intol- 
erance people who tell us that in the 
Blessed Sacrament, whether at the actual 
time of Communion or when praying where 
it is reserved, they feel they get nearer to 
God than at any other time or by any 
other means???’ 


Time Limit For Sermons 


Mr, Lloyd George makes a quaint sug- 
gestion in regard to the length of sermons, 
The quality of a sermon depending on its 
contents and not on its length. he thinks 
there ought to be certificates for pubhe 
speakers. He would start every speaker, 
whether on the platform or in the pulpit, 
with a certificate qualifying him to speak 
for a quarter of an hour, ‘‘If he did well,’’ 
says Mr. George, ‘‘then I would give him 
a second certificate for half an hour, and 
if he still did well I would give him a cer- 
tificate for an unlimited time; for an ex- 
perienced speaker can be relied on to judge 
his audience before starting.’’ 
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SYNODICAL MEETINGS FOR 1928 
NORTHWEST SYNOD: 

Sept. 4—First Church, Waukesha, Wis. 
GERMAN SYNOD OF THE EAST: 

Sept. 11—St. Paul’s Church, Milltown, 

N. J. 

OHIO SYNOD: 

Oct. 1—Calvary Church, Lima, Ohio. 
MIDWEST SYNOD: 

Oct. 2—Zion’s Church, Terre Haute, Ind. 
PITTSBURGH SYNOD: 

Oct. 8—St. Paul’s Church, Greenville, Pa. 
EASTERN SYNOD: 

Oct. 22—First Church, Easton, Pa. 
POTOMAC SYNOD: 

Oct. 23—Christ Church, Middletown, Md. 


WE HAVE ARRIVED 


Of course ‘‘we’’ means the Ford Tudor 
Sedan. You will recall that last week we 
said that we had 80 more miles (7?) to 
cover before we could end our journey. 
Well, we arrived with banners flying, 
Tuesday morning, July 31st, when we re- 
ceived a check for $100,—for the Auto 
Fund. It came as the largest single con- 
tribution that we received. It came to us 
from our good friend, Miss Rahauser, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. As we passed this last 
and very generous filling station, our 
speedometer registered $1,345.27 giving us 
about $20 extra for a possible advance in 
‘‘exchange’’ or for gas or an extra tire. 

Since writing the above, we have re- 
ceived $34 more for this fund. Unless the 
donors desire the gifts returned, we will 
apply them to the good measure reserve 
that we hope to have for Pastor Stulc, 
after the purchase and delivery price has 
been paid. 

We want to thank most heartily every 
one of the friends who has helped in mak- 
ing this dream come true. Now we can 
hand our Editor his surprise when he re- 
turns to us in a few days. 

The following contributions came to us 
since publishing our last list in the ‘‘ Mes- 
senger’’ of June 7th: W. H. Ort, Phila., 
$5; S. T. Yost, Wernersville, Pa., $5; A 
Friend, Hanover, Pa., $1; E. H. Diehl, 
Ipava, Ill., $1; A Friend, Hellertown, Pa., 
$10; Zwingli Bible Class, Lancaster, Pa., 
25; Mrs. S. Zimmerman, Frederick, Md., 
$1; Ladies’ Bible Class, First Church, Lan- 
easter, Pa., $13; Mrs. W. A. H. Kleps, 
Washington, D. C., $5; Trinithy Church 
and 8. 8., Telford, Pa., $25; Trinity Choir, 
Telford, Pa., $10; A Friend, Martinsburg, 
W. Va., $25; Henry C, Trumbower, Mt. 
Airy, Phila., $25; W. M. S., St. Luke’s and 
St. John’s Church, Baltimore, Md., $5; Mr. 
and Mrs. Geo. L. Seal, Harrisburg, Pa., $25; 
Miss Mary C. Struble, Bellefonte, Pa., $25; 
A Friend, Lansdale, Pa., $5; Dr. HE. E. 
Wible, Pittsburgh, Pa., $5; A Friend, Pen 
Argyle, Pa., $5; Louisa Rose Russell, 
Waynesboro, Pa., $25; W. M. S8., Emmanuel 
Chureh, Hanover, Pa., $75; Mrs. W. H. 
Maxwell, Greensburg, Pa., $5; W. M. &., 
Glade Church, Walkersville, Md., $5; 
Women’s Dept. St. John’s S. S., Lansdale, 
Pa., $15.25; Bethel Community Center S. 
S., Phila., $5; Boys’ S. C. Class, Wood- 
stock, Va., $1.50; Ladies’ Aid Society, 
Keedysville, Md., $10; Miss Mary Achen- 
bach. Orangeville, Pa., $1; Miss Luella 
Henrie, Martinsburg, W. Va., $5; C. E. 
Society, Telford, Pa. (pledge), $5; Heidel- 
berg S. S., York, Pa., $10; Mrs. Susan 
Wetzel, Bellefonte, Pa., $1; Mite Society, 
Trinity Church, East Petersburg, Pa., $10; 
R. A. Paules, York, Pa., $5; Mr. and Mrs. 
M. R. Hollis, Rowlesburg, W. Va., $5; St. 
John’s W. M. S., Schuylkill Haven, Pa., 
$10; A. GC. McCardell, Frederick. Md., $12; 
Qalvary Church, Reading, Pa., $15; Ladies’ 


Aid Society, Church of the Incarnation, 
Hmmitsburg, Md., $10; Miss Amelia E. 
Rahauser, Pittsburgh, Pa., $100; D. 8. Eck- 
hardt, Altoona, Pa., $10; Mrs. E. CO. Nus- 
baum, Westminster, Md., $5; A Friend, La- 
trobe (?), $1; Rev. D. H, Leader, Laneas- 
ter, Pa., $3; J. O. Miller, M. S., Trinity 
Church, York, Pa., $5; Cash, Washington, 
D. C., $5; Mary M. Spangler, for Primary 
Dept., Trinity Church, York, Pa., $5. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rey. C. Talmage King from Littlestown, 
Pa., to No. 1606 Mt. Royal Ave, Balti- 
more, Md. 

After August 31, Rev. E. V. Loucks 
from Dayton, Ohio, to 415 Sycamore St., 
Greenville, Ohio. 


Our good friend, the Rev. E. F. Eve- 
meyer, of Los Angeles, Cal., was a wel- 
come visitor to our office last week, while 
attending the sessions of the Board of 
Home Missions, held in the Schaff Bldg. 

July 15 was Home-Coming Day in Beth- 
any Church, New Freedom, Pa., Rev. C. M. 
Mitzell, pastor. Former members took part 
in the 8. S. service and the pastor preached 
a sermon on ‘‘Our Three Homes,’’ at the 
morning worship period. 

Holy Communion was observed July 8 in 
Memorial Church, Dayton, O., Rev, Edgar 
V. Loucks, pastor. The Church is co-oper- 
ating in the Vesper Sunday evening ser- 
vices being held on the campus of Central 
Theological Seminary. 

The C. KE. Society of Amity Church, 
Meyersdale, Pa., Rev. B. A. Black, pastor, 
issued a very helpful summer program, 
containing the topics for each Sunday 
evening and the names of the leaders. 
Floyd P. Keefer is president of the So- 
ciety. 

In St. Paul’s Church, Westminster, Md., 
on Sunday, July 29, Miss Jane Ellen, in- 
fant daughter of Rey. and Mrs. John N. 
Garner, was baptized by Rev. Charles B. 
Rebert, pastor of the Carroll Charge, dur- 
ing the morning worship. 

Children’s Day was appropriately ob- 
served in St. James’ Church, Bethlehem, 
Pa., Rev. Dr. Joseph S. Peters, pastor. The 
Lineoln School Building held its Memorial 
Day service in the S. S. rooms; it was in 
this school that St. James’ S. S. held its 
first meetings. 

By a strange oversight the name of Miss 
Ruth EH. Cook, of Tiffin, O., was omitted 
in the list of new missionaries to Japan. 
Miss Cook is the daughter of the late mis- 
sionary, Rev. Herman H. Cook, of Yama- 
gata. She will teach in the Miyagi Col- 
lege at Sendai. 

Holy Communion was observed in the 
Kreutz Creek Charge, Rev. Walter E, Gar- 
rett, pastor, as follows: July 15, Trinity 
Church; July 22, Canadochly; July 22, Lo- 
cust Grove. A Mission Band was organ- 
ized on May 19. 

A special program of music featured the 
Sunday evening Community Service held 
in St. Peter’s Church, Zelienople, Pa., Rev. 
Dr. J. H. String, pastor. The pastor spent 
his vacation in Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Ocean Grove, N. J., New York City, Long 
Island and Long Island Sound. 

On Sunday morning the First Church of 
East. Mauch Chunk, Pa., Rev. D. F. Sing- 
ley, pastor, had a regular spring ingather- 
ing at which time the following were re- 
ceived into the membership of the 
Church: Mr. and Mrs. Roy DeHart, Mrs. 
Ferdinand Yonkin, Mrs. Mamie Yagel and 
Joe Moyer. 

Rev, Dr. 8. B, Mase, of Long Beach, 


NOTICE 


The ‘‘Messenger’’ regrets to learn 
just as we go to press of the death 
of two of our faithful ministers, the 


Rev. Richard F. Gass, R. D. 5, Bed- 
ford, Pa., and the Rev. Frederick W. 


Hoernemann, Archbald, O. An 
account of their life will appear 
later. 


Calif., who has been in the East since the 
middle of June, expects to return to the 
Pacific Coast this month. While Dr. Mase 
has been enjoying very fine health, Mrs. 
Mase suffered a siege of illness in the 
spring which made it impossible for her 
to make the trip East. 


We are sorry to learn that Geore T. 
Nace, father of the Rev. I. G. Nace, miis- 
sionary to Japan, died at his home near 
Hanover, Pa., on Thursday, July 26, at the 
age of 84. Funeral services were held at 
St. Paul’s Church on July 30, Rev. E. M. 
Sando officiating. We extend our sincere 
sympathy. 

Dr. H. H. Apple, president of Franklin 
and Marshall College, on July 31 announced 
that Dr. B. F, Fackenthal, of Riegelsville, 
Pa., has given $50,000 additional toward 
a new science building for the college. In 
June, Dr. Fackenthal, president of the 
Board of Trustees, gave $150,000 for the 
erection of the building. Work on the 
building is expected to begin in September. 

One of the recent welcome visitors to 
the offices of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions was Dr. J. Albert Beam, our first 
medical missionary to China. Mr. Beam 
was on his way to the Missionary Confer- 
ence at Collegeville, where he delivered 
the address on Saturday evening. He was 
also scheduled to speak at the Missionary 
Conference at Laneaster on Sunday even- 
ing. 

Rev. T. Miura, of Sakata, Japan, is 
spending a few months in the United 
States. He was the only delegate from our 
Japan Mission at the World’s Sunday 
School Convention at Los Angeles. We 
hope he may be heard in a number of our 
congregations. Elder Henry ©. Hecker- 
man, of Bedford, Pa., entertained him as 
his guest during the early days of August. 


The fall program of Messiah Church, 
Phila.. Rev. W. 8. Harman, pastor, an- 
nounces the subject of ‘‘ Vocational Guid- 
ance’’ for Sept. 2, for the morning, and in 
the evening, ‘‘Echoes from Summer Con- 
ferences.’’ Harvest Home Day will be ob- 
served Sept. 16, and Rally Day, Sept. 30. 
Oct. 7 will be Promotion Day in the Sun- 
day School. Mr. George W. Waidner will 
supply the pulpit on Aug. 12 and 19. 


The large Men’s Bible Class of St. 
John’s Church, Lewisburg, Pa., Rev. H. H. 


Rupp. pastor, taught by Mr. Francis 
Brown, visited the Drieshach Sunday 
School and Church on July 29. They were 


heartily weleomed to this historic Church 
and their presence appreciated. The lesson 
was taught by Dr. K. Otis Spessard, who 
also preached to a crowded Church that 
morning. All these services were most 
helpful and stimulating. 


During the 26 years since organization, 
The Wooster Ave. Church, Akron. O., Rey. 
H. B. Diefenbach, pastor, and during the 
pastorates of Revs. E. R. Willard, Mr. 
Adams, H. 8. Gekeler, and the present pas- 
tor, 2,143 people have been received into 
the Church; contributions for benevolences 
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total $75,975, for the support of the 
Church, $124,098, and for the new site, 
$15,000. Rev. David Sellers, a former 
member of this Church, will fill the pulpit 
on Aug. 12. 


This is a wonderful country. The ‘‘Mes- 
senger’’ editorials for this issue were put 
into type on Friday, Aug. 3. Two of these 
were written by the Editor in Yellow- 
stone Park on July 31, and mailed at West 
Yellowstone, Montana, that evening. The 
postmark shows Aug. 1, and they came to 
Philadelphia by air mail early Aug. 3, so 
that it was possible to use them in this 
issue. 


A very interesting letter received from 
the venerable Rey. Samuel C. Long, tells 
of some of his early experiences in the 
Christian ministry, when he and his good 
wife lived in Iowa on a salary of $300 per 
year. He says—‘‘Have just passed my 
50th anniversay of my entering the min- 
istry. Was 82 years of age on the 27th 
inst. Wife and I are closing our 49th 
year of married life, and have some ex- 
periences in living on small incomes. ‘Our 
desire must suit our income’ was our 
motto.’? May many more years of happy 
married life and every comfort be the 
portion still in store for this father in 
Israel and his worthy helpmeet, 


In St. Paul’s Chureh, Westminster, Md., 
Rev. John N. Garner, pastor, a D. V. B. 
S. was conducted in July. After serving 
for 68 years as a teacher in the Sunday 
School, Mrs. F. A. Dieffenbach tendered 
her resignation last month, This remark- 
able record is not often equaled. Mrs. 
Dieffenbach continues her faithful service 
in the Church in other capacities. Recently 
she observed another birthday when she 
and Mr. Dieffenbach had with them their 
4 sons, one of whom is Dr. Albert C. Dief- 
fenbach, the able editor of ‘‘The Christian 
Register.’’ President H. I. Elderdice, of the 
Westminster Theological Seminary, will 
occupy the pulpit Aug. 12 and Prof. M. J. 
Shroyer, of the same institution, will 
preach on Sept. 2. 


On July 16 the editor and wife were 
privileged to be the guests of Mr. Will S. 
Prugh, Rev. and Mrs. Daniel N. Harnish 
and the other members of the hospitable 
Prugh household at their lovely home, near 
San Gabriel, California. Among those 
sharing in this happy event were Supt. and 
Mrs. Edward F. Evemeyer and Mr, Robert 
Gerhard, who sailed a few days later for 
Japan. Mr. Prugh has planted hundreds 
of tropical and semi-tropical plants, fruits 
and flowers around his home, making it a 
veritable bower of beauty and interest. It 
is needless to say that the concerns of the 
Reformed Church hold a high place in the 
hearts of these dear friends. Their abid- 
ing youth, activity and good cheer are, 
moreover, a great testimonial to that most 
‘Cunusual’? California climate, with its 
combination of pure ozone from the desert, 
gracious zephyrs from the mountains, and 
salty breezes from the sea, 


The 30th Anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of Memorial Church. York, Pa., Rev. 
Dr. Edward O. Keen, pastor, was observed 
on July 15. In 1898, 49 persons presented 
their letters from Calvary Prebyterian 
Chureh and were enrolled as charter mem- 
bers, They met with Revs. H. M. J. 
Klein and Aaron Spangler, the Committee 
of Zion’s Classis to organize a new Re- 
formed congregation in York. Memorial 
Church is co-operating in the Union ser- 
vices of 5 of the centrally located 
Churehes, the pastor preaching on June 24 
and July 22. During his vacation, Dr; 
Keen will preach in Second Church, Read- 
ing, on Aug. 5, and in St. Mark ’s Church, 
Reading, Aug. 12 and 19. His pulpit will 
be supplied by Rev. Dr. Joseph S. Peters 
on Aug. 5. 

That famous ‘‘Fellowship Tour’’ to the 


Pacific Coast and return is over—all but 
. the happy memories. All arrived safely, 
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Aug. 4, a bit ahead of time. The editor 
and wife report that, altho they passed 
through some temperatures of 107° to 
110°, a few hours in Philadelphia after 
their return caused more perspiration than 
the entire month of July in the West. They 
gratefully report that not a single serious 
mishap occurred to mar the pleasure and 
profit of this great trip, and the Editor on 
his return expressed additional gratitude 
that, during his absence, friends had fully 
made up the balance needed for Pastor 
Stule’s sedan. This is indeed a matter 
for rejoicing. The Editor was also pleas- 
antly surprised on his return to find that 
his eldest son, Mr. Joseph Nevin Leinbach, 
had returned from Constantinople, Turkey, 
where he had been teaching in Robert 
College. He expects to enter the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences at Harvard 
University in Sept., where he has been 
elected to a scholarship. 


On June 3 and June 5, 2 interesting an- 
niversaries were celebrated by Rey. Dr. 
Simon Sipple, pastor of Zion Church, Allen- 
town, Pa., and Mrs. Sipple. The first was 
that of the pastor’s ordination to the min- 
istry 25 years ago, and the other Dr. and 
Mrs. Sipple’s silver wedding anniversary. 
At the various services Dr. and Mrs. Sip- 
ple were remembered with purses and 
gifts of silver, prior to their departure for 
Seattle, Washington, with their daughter, 
Miss Sarah. The ordination anniversary 
sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. H. M. J. 
Klein. During the 25 years of his minis- 
try Dr. Sipple has officiated at 1,097 bap- 
tisms, 957 weddings. 927 funerals; 
through his efforts, 1,884 members were 
received into Church membership; funds, 
exclusive of S. S. and organization work, 
collected during the pastorates of Dr. Sip- 
ple, total $289,000. During the 21 days 
of Dr. Sipple’s absence, Dr. W. F. Curtis 
preached June 10 and 17, and Rey, Dr. 
Edgar Romig preached on June 24. 


The ordination of licentiate Jefferson C. 
Glessner took place July 29 in his home 
Church at Roxbury, Pa. Mr. Glessner had 
been licensed to preach the Gospel at the 
late Annual Meeting of Somerset Classis. 
Later having received and accepted a call 
to labor in the United Mission in Meso- 
potamia, he requested his Classis to grant 
him ordination. Classis granted the re- 
quest and appointed Revs. A. KE. Truxal, 
D. D.; D. S. Stephan, F. D. Witmer, and 
Elder J. B. Schrock a committee on his 
ordination. In addition to the committee, 
the following ministers were present: 
Revs. EB. P. Skyles, D. D.; L. N. Wilson, 
G. L. Roth and Karl H. Beck. Dr. Skyles, 
the Stated Clerk of Classis, presided, Dr. 
Truxal preached the sermon and Rev. Mr. 
Stephan, assisted by other ministers, per- 
formed the act of ordination. At the close 
of the service Prof. A. R. Glessner ex- 
tended the greetings of the Glade Charge 
to the newly ordained missionary and his 
bride, pledging them the best wishes and 
support of their neighbors and brethren at 
home and presenting them with a purse 
of money. The recipient responded with 
an appropriate address. Rev. and Mrs. 
Glessner go forth to their far away field of 
labor with the prayers and well wishes of 
the Classis and of their host of friends in 
Somerset Classis. 


The consistory of Central Church, Day- 
ton, O., Rev. Dr. Walter W. Rowe, pastor, 
has taken action to rebuild the Church 
organ at a cost of $12,000. This action 
was made possible in view of the fact that 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Kohnle and their sons 
Edward and Robert are making this do- 
nation. The organ when rebuilt will be 
one of the best in the city. The pastor is 
safe in announcing that in the near future 
beautiful tower chimes will be installed in 


the great cathedral tower of Central 
Church. In addition to this the men of 
the congregation are expending about 


$1,000 in improvements on the social rooms 
of the Chureh. The pastor will be away 
only two Sundays during the month of 


The Pottstown Hospital Training 


School for Nurses 


OFFERS TO HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
OVER 18 A THREE YEARS COURSE OF 
TRAINING. STUDENTS ADMITTED MAY 
AND SEPTEMBER. MAINTENANCE AND 
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August, at which time the pulpit will be 
filled by Rev. Robert Thena, Bellefonte, 
Pa. It is our purpose to hold the Fall 
Communion on Oet. 28, at which time we 
will have the dedication of the organ. 
The pastor is much encouraged over the 
fine response to every challenge that he 
makes to his people. 


In Trinity Church, Akron, 0., Rev. 
Geo. M. Smith, pastor, the summer Com- 
munion was observed on July 29, with a 
large percentage of the congregation com- 
muning. The service was especially grati- 
fying because of the fine spiritual atmos- 
phere and the large attendance coming as 
it did in the midst of vacation time. 
For the last 2 years 5 Communions have 
been observed during the Classical year 
with gratifying results. It seems to us 
that it helps to hold over the summer 
slump that comes with an early summer 
Communion. The average attendance at 
Sabbath School is encouraging. On June 
17 a special congregational meeting was 
held at which time a revised constitution 
was adopted. The work on the new build- 
ing is progressing very nicely. The brick 
masons have completed their job, the roof- 
ers are now at work and the carpenters 
are preparing the way for the plasterers. 
In a short time the contractor will wash 
down the outside walls. On the whole 
every thimg is on sehedule and we have 
the promise of the contractor that he will 
complete the building on time. We have 
great anticipation for the work. 


The ceremony of the corner-stone laying 
of the Abbey Church, Huntingdon, Pa.. 
Rev. Hobart D. McKeehan, S. T. M., pas- 
tor, took place Sunday afternoon, July 29, 
at 2.30 o’clock. A great audience attended 
the service. Greetings from Juniata 
Classis were brought by Rev. M. A. Kiefer, 
B. D. Greetings from the City Minister- 
ium were brought by Rev. Omer R. Poul- 
son, pastor of the 15th Street M. HE. 
Church, and greetings from Juniata Col- 
lege were brought by Rev. Prof. Oliver 
Perry Hoover. The response was made by 
the pastor. The name ‘‘Abbey Reformed 
Church’’ was adopted at a congregational 
meeting held Sunday, July 22. The rea- 
sons for the adoption of this name were 
chiefly historical and architectural. The 
rich meaning of the name, the beauty of 
the name, and the uniqueness of the name 
in the Reformed denomination made its 
choice popular. Inasmuch as much of the 
fine symbolism of the new edifice will be 
borrowed from LEurope’s old Abbey 
Churches, the architectural considerations 
were strongly in favor of the name. A 
final reason for the choice of the name, 
‘Abbey Church,’’? is the fact that mid- 
way between the laying of the corner- 
stone and the dedication next spring the 
Christian world will celebrate the 300th 
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anniversary of John Bunyan’s birth and 
baptism and it will be remembered that 
much of the early Bunyan history is closely 
associated with the old Elstow Abbey in 
Bedfordshire. The setters are now 
at work on the granite walls of the new 


stone 


edifice. Mr. MeKeehan will spend the 
month of August in the country where he 
will devote a part of his time to some 
literary work, 


In the Kannapolis Charge, Kannapolis, 
N. C., Rev. L. A. Peeler, pastor, the month 
of July has been one of continued activity 
in both Churches, even though it has been 
mid-summer and the weather exceedingly 
warm. On July 1 Holy Communion was 
held at St. John’s Church, with a goodly 
number of the membership communing. 
At the evening hour the annual Children’s 
Day service was held and a good audience 
was present to enjoy the program, prepared 
by Mrs. L. A. Peeler and Miss Altha Me- 
Combs, who deserve much credit for the 
manner in which they trained the children. 
On July 8 the class from Nazareth Home 


gave their concert at St. John’s at 11 
o’clock and at St. Paul’s at 2.30, Good 
audiences ‘greeted the class at both 


Churehes and the offerings were liberal. On 
the same day the pastor conducted the 
funeral of Mrs. Frank Linker, of the Kel- 
ler Chureh community, and the body was 
laid to rest in the family burial plot at the 
old historical Rock River Presbyterian 
Chureh. On July 15 St. John’s congrega- 
tion had very pleasant treats in the 
presence of two of the officers of the Board 
of Home Missions. Treasurer J. 8. Wise 
brought the message at the 11 o’clock hour 
and Supt. J. M. Mullan spoke at the even- 
ing service. The pastor writes: ‘Our peo- 
ple enjoy having these representatives of 
our Board of Home Missions and are al- 


ways glad to have them visit us.’” The 
Children’s Day service at St, Paul’s 


Chureh was held Sunday afternoon, July 
29. The children were trained by Misses 
Mabel McKnight and Elsie Deal. They 
showed splendid preparation and the peo- 
ple enjoyed the service. During the week 
beginning with July 2nd, the pastor and 
son enjoyed an automobile trip with Elder 
R. B. MeCombs and son, Cecil, of Kanna- 
polis, and Mr. Chas. Shive, of Faith, 
through the State of South Carolina on 
into Savannah Ga. They enjoyed a de- 
lightful visit with friends at Tillman, S. 
G., and a thrilling fishing experience in the 
black swamps near Tillman, where the wild 
cats, deer and bear hide in the forest and 
the alligators and plenty of fish live in 
the water. The pastor’s son, G. D. Peeler, 
is now visiting relatives in Phila., and 
will be joined by the pastor and -wife dur- 
ing the latter half of August. The follow- 
ing members have been received into the 
fellowship of St. John’s congregation dur- 
ing the month of July: Mr. and Mrs. L. M. 
Blackwelder and Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Ket- 
ner. We welcome them into our fellow- 
ship. 

Except for a few minutes rain the an- 
nual reunion of the Reformed Churches 
held at Pen-Mar, Thursday, July 19, must 
be pronounced a great success. It is true 
that the erowd was not as large as in 
former years due to the unfavorable con- 
ditions for wheat harvesting among the 
farmers. The farmers have had to wateh 
their opportunities to do their haying and 
harvesting and it greatly affected the at- 
tendanee coming from the farm areas of 
our Church. We know of at least 25 from 
one rural charge alone who had planned 
to be at Pen-Mar this year, but who were 
obliged to change their plans. It was al- 
most an ideal day on the mountaintop; just 
the kind of a day to take lunch out-of- 
doors,—and where is there such wonder- 
ful out-of-doors as Pen-Mar? There are 
many who make their annual pilgrimage 
to Pen-Mar just to take in its freshness 
and beauty and imbibe inspiration and 
cheer for later days. The program rend- 
ered in the large auditorium on the 


grounds reached a 100 per cent standard. 
The musical selections by the Evangelical 
Church choir of Frederick, Maryland, were 
of a high order and most pleasingly rend- 
ered. The Rev. Dr, George W. Richards 
delivered a splendid and impressive ad- 
dress. His subject was ‘‘If I Were a Lay- 
man.’? He paid tribute to the Reformed 
folk who have lived and are now living in 
the shadow of Pen-Mar, the beauty of 
which he extolled. He made particular 
mention of Dr. Henry Harbaugh, whose 
early life was spent at the foot of Pen- 
Mar; his place in the Reformed Church, 
and his appreciation of the character of 
the Pennsylvania Germans so beautifully 
set forth in what is known as Harbaugh’s 
‘‘Harfe.’? He said that Christianity is a 
laymen’s religion and began with laymen. 
Therefore all services in Christian 
Churehes must take account of laymen. 
The preacher’s business is not to be pro- 
found in thought and eloquent in utter- 
anee so much as it is to be able to present 
the ‘‘good news’’ in laymen’s language. 
He urged laymen to stick to their pastor; 
to prevent him from becoming rich, but to 
see that he is comfortable and can pay his 
pills, and meet his responsibilities to his 
family. He said that no laymen owning a 
machine should be satisfied with giving 
less than the equivalent of 2 new automo- 
bile tires per year toward the pastor ’s 
salary. The lazy minister came in for 
some unflattering attention. The preacher 
must be on the job. He must spend time 
alone with God. He should put in at least 
4 hours a day in his study. His pastoral 
work must be real and helpful so that he 
may be a genuine shepherd of the sheep. 
The Church should help every layman to 
be a full-balanced, cosmopolitan man, The 
address was well received and the speaker 
held the attention of the audience through- 
out. The offering for the day amounted to 
$60 and was added to the amount already 
gathered to complete a $500 fund in behalf 
of Ministerial Relief. The program ended 
with an hour’s recreation and happy fel- 
lowship before it was time to return home. 


YOUTH’S CRUSADE WITH CHRIST 
OUR NEW PROGRAM 


There were wrinkled brows in the 
Young People’s Department—-Room 413 
Schaff Building, Philadelphia. On the head 
of the Director of Young People’s Work 
silver threads among the mouse-colored in 
creased rapidly. It was a time of tense 
concern—the time for producing the ‘out- 
line of the Young People’s program for the 
coming year. 

What should be the bas‘e¢ idea, the theme, 
for the program to follow ‘‘Youth’s Year 
of Discovery??? Where could we find an- 
other idea which would captivate the im- 
agination of youth and stir them to new 
activity, stimulate them to study and fill 
them with a new sense of reverence and 
worship? It was indeed a difficult ques- 
tion. 

The answer was Heaven-sent! Heaven- 
sent by way of Doctor Daniel A, Poling, 
who proclaimed it in a memorable speech 
at the International Christinn Endeavor 
Convention in Cleveland—‘‘Crusade With 
Christ!’’ 

There was in that chailenge the great 
imperative which a worth-while program 
must possess. There was in it a sense not 
only of adventure, but of adventure with 
the most wonderful of comrades There 
were, in its special implications—Crusade 
for winning others to Jesus, Crusade for 
Christian citizenship, Crusade for world 
peace—three great objectives and who 
could find objectives more challenging? 

We did not need to know that the idea 
of the Crusade with Christ would flare out 
beyond the boundaries of Christian En- 
deavor into Epworth League and other 
great organizations of Young People’s So- 
cieties, we did not wait to see it approved 
eagerly by the Young People’s Section of 


“SHODDY” 


By Dan Brummitt 
A vigorous new novel of a new kind— 
a flash of lightning illuminating the 
Church world, and hitting at ‘‘shoddy- 


ism’’ wherever it shows its head—a 
human story—strong and weak char- 
acters, well drawn—suspense, irony, 
tragedy, pity—such is ‘‘SHODDY.’’ 
Reviewers are saying 


‘As sincere and cireumstantial, if 
not as poetical as ‘Giants in the 
Barth.” 7? 

““One cannot help contrasting it with 
Elmer Gantry. Sinelair Lewis dug a 
sewer, Dan Brummitt planted. a gar- 
den.”? 

“*It will be of interest to all who 
love a good story.’’ 

“Dan Brummitt has written a grip- 
ping story.’ 

So Shoddymmaasane, 
drama.’’ 

““Maybe a Bishop ought not to en- 
courage its sale! ButIdo. Go right to 
your bookstore and get it.’’ 

And so it goes—the book is being 
bought. by people who have been told 
about it by some people who had read 
it. That tells the story! ‘‘Shoddy’’ is 
selling fast. 


Price, $2.00, Postpaid. 


thrilling human 


Publication and Sunday School Board of 
the Reformed Church in the United States 
Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philadelphia 


the International Couneil of Religions Edu- 
cation and by every evangelical denomina- 
tion in the continent. We did not wait - 
for the assurance that in some measure the 
ideals of the Crusade would be expressed 
in every youth program. We at once 
recognized it as our program-challenge for 
the coming year. 

So around this great theme, inspired by 
this high ideal, we have built the frame- 
work of our new program—a framework 
to be covered by the local groups of young 
people, It is a program for young people’s 
societies, for organized classes and depart- 
ments, for clubs and fellowships, for any 
organization of young people who will re- 
spond to its great call. 

When the outline was written it was sent 
to three hundred local Churches for sug- 
gestions and criticism. It was then re- 
vised and the weekly topics formulated in 
keeping with the suggestions received. 
These topics can be used by Christian En- 
deavor and other societies or by any group 
wishing to discuss vital problems which 
stimulate thought and which can be direct- — 
ly related to the service activities of the 
eroup. Materials for the discussion of 
these topics and other suggestions will be 
given in The Guide Book, the program- 
building manual which is sent out monthly 
for only one dollar a year. Supplementary 
materials will appear each week in ‘*The 
Way.’’ 

The outline for the entire year will be 
contained in the September number of The— 
Guide Book, which will be in the hands of 
the subscribers by August first. Every 
pastor and every Young People’s Society 
will receive the September issue without 
cost. Those who do not wish to receive 
subsequent issues may return the Septem- 
ber issue, those who feel that eight and 
one-third cents a month is well spent for — 
a publication which gives, each month, ma- 
terials for the preparation of the topic 
cussion and plans for the young people’s— 
meetings, a suggested young people’s wor- 
ship program, ideas for recreation and se 
vice, a department of missionary inform 
tion and special materials of many ty 
will pay one dollar to The Young Peo 
Department. 
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The Guide Book will continue to be 
edited by Catherine Atkinson Miller, the 
Director of Young People’s Work and 
writers for the coming year will include 
Doctor Walter Van Kirk, of the Federal 
Council of Churches, Doetor A. V. Cassel- 
man, Rev. Nevin Harner, Rey. S. Charles 
Hoover, Rev. J. Eugene Youngen, Rev. Ed- 
gar Vincent Loucks, Rev. Fred D, Wentzel 
and others. 

By special permission of The Interna- 
tional Society of Christian Endeavor the 
October number will contain, in full, the 
pageant, ‘‘When Youth Crusades With 
Christ,’? which will be the Young People’s 
Day pageant for our Reformed Churches 
this year. 

“Youth’s Crusade With Christ!’’ Can 
you imagine anything finer for the youth 
of your Church? 


SPRING 


Day ealls from golden Eastern skies, 
““Sluggards, arise! Arise! Arise! 
To fetch and earry.?’ 


The brooklet through the meadow flows 
And eries, ‘‘A rose! A rose! A rose! 
Would I might tarry.’’ 


The lover frantically prays, 
‘Please, sir, a.raise! <A raise! 
I want to marry.’’ 


A raise! 


—Thomas Kerker in Life, 


OUR STATISTICAL REPORTS FOR, 1928 


J. Rauch Stein, D. D., Stated Clerk of 
General Synod 


Ill. NORTHWEST SYNOD 


The third of our seven Synods to make 
accurate returns this year as an entire 
Synod, is the Northwest Synod. The tabu- 
lations for this Synod were completed 
July 18th. The Present Membership and 
the Total of All Benevolences for each of 
its eleven Classes and consequently for 


the entire Synod, are 100% mathematically 
correct. 


Comparing the new Statistical report 
with the one submitted in 1927 there will 
be found an increase of 350 in the Com. 
municant Membership; a decrease of 167 
in Number Communed; a decrease of 40 
in Number Confirmed; an increase of 76 
in Received by Certificate; a decrease of 
30 in Received by Renewal of Profession; 
an inerease of 239 in Names Erased; an 
inerease of 26 in Infant Baptisms; a de- 
crease of 9 in Students for the Ministry, 
and an increase of 336 in Total Sunday 
School Enrollment. 


Under the Benevolent Work of this 
Synod, the report shows an increase of 
$1,723 in Total of All Benevolenees, but a 
decrease of $29,489 in Congregational Pur- 
poses. 


The totals for the entire Synodieal Re- 
port are as follows: 


Membership last report, 24,999—in- 
crease, 784; Confirmed, 1,005—decrease, 
40; Certificate, 373—increase 76; Renewal 
of Profession, 642—deerease 30; Dismissed, 
478—inerease, 98; Deaths, 323—increase, 
1; Erasure of Names, 853—increase, 239; 
Present Membership, 25,365—increase, 350; 
Communed during the year, 18,448—de- 
crease, 167; Unconfirmed Members, 11,312 
—decrease, 304; Infant Baptism, 1,103— 
increase, 26; Deaths—Uneconfirmed Mem- 
hers, 68—deecrease, 9; Students for Minis- 
try, 31—decrease, 9; Total S. S. Enroll- 
ment, 15,837—inerease, 336; Home Mis- 
sions, $16,904—decrease, $98; Foreign 
Missions, $12,159—inerease, $207; Eduea- 
tion, $14,050—inerease, $2,024; Ministerial 
Relief, $7,958—decrease, $838; Orphans’ 
Homes, $5,662—decrease, $506; Forward 


Movement Budget, $458—decrease, $1,270; 
Other Denominational Benevolences, $13,- 
218—Inerease, $547; Benevolences Outside 
of Denomination, $6,912—inerease, $249; 
Total of All Benevolences, $77,321—in- 
erease, $1,723; Congregational Purposes, 
$312,753—deerease, $29,489; Churches, 
$1,723,890—inerease, $83,590; Parsonages, 
$529,013—inerease, $29,752; Indebtedness 
on Property, $194,231—inerease, $1,247. 


IV. MID-WEST SYNOD 


The fourth of our seven Synods to make 
accurate returns this year as an entire 
Synod, is the Mid-West Synod. The tabu- 
lations for this Synod were completed 
July 23rd. The Present Membership, and 
the Total of All Benevolences for each of 
the nine Classes, and consequently for the 
entire Synod, are 100% mathematically 
correct. 

Comparing the new Statistical report 
with the one submitted in 1927 there will 
be found an inerease of 490 in the Com- 
municant Membership; a decrease of 227 in 
Number Communed; a decrease of 2 in 
Number Confirmed; an inerease of 121 in 
Received by Certificate; a decrease of 46 
in Renewal of Profession; an increase of 
12 in Names Erased; a decrease of 15 in 
Infant Baptisms; a decrease of 3 in Stu- 
dents for the Ministry, and an increase of 
4 in Total Sunday School Enrollment. 

Under the Benevolent Work of this 
Synod, the report shows a decrease of 
$4,378 in Total of All Benevolence; also a 
decrease of $9,100 in Amount Contributed 
For Congregational Purposes. 

The totals for the entire Synodical Re- 
port are as follows: 

Membership last Report, 18,639—in- 
crease, 353; Confirmed, 753—decrease, 2; 
Certificate, 590—increase, 121; Renewal of 
Profession, 370—decrease, 46; Dismissed, 
325—deerease, 179; Deaths, 297—increase, 
17; Erasure of Names, 594—“increase, 12; 
Present Membership, 19,136—inecrease, 
490; Communed during the Year, 5,875— 
decrease, 24; Infant Baptisms, 566—de- 
erease, 15; Deaths—Uypeonfirmed, 70—in- 
crease, 16; Students for the Ministry, 22— 
decrease, 3; Total Sunday School Enroll- 
ment, 20,666—inerease, 4; Home Missions, 
$21,318—inerease, $1,887; Foreign Mis- 
sions, $21,810—decrease, $713; Education, 
$9,745—decrease, $514; Ministerial Relief, 
$7,464—decrease, $2,375; Orphans’ Homes, 
$5,069—inecrease, $574; Forward Movement 
Budget, $372—decrease, $1,486; Other De- 
nominational Benevolences, $16,578—in- 
crease, $1,098; Benevolences Outside of De- 
nomination, $7.528—increase, $659; Total 
of all Benevolences, $89,384—decrease, 
$4,378; Congregational Purposes, $342,645 
—deerease, $9,100; Churches, $2,232,300— 
inerease, $22,060; Parsonages, $975,500— 
inerease. $537,000; Indebtedness on Prop- 
erty, $292,363—inerease, $61,302. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. C,. H. Kehm, Supt. 


On the walls of the Chapel at Bethany 
hang many portraits of the men who, 
since the beginning of the Home, have 
given of their time and sacrifice for the 
welfare of the Home. We, today, are en- 
joying the fruits of their labors. Through 
the interest and generosity of a daughter, 
there was added to this collection a fine 
portrait of the Rev. Emanuel Boehringer, 
founder of the Home. The portrait now 
occupies a prominent place in the front 
of the Chapel and we know many of the 
friends will want to see it on Anniversary 
Day, August 30. 


Did we have the pienic at Carsonia? 
Well, I should say we did. Rain—what 
did that matter. It did not rain hard 
enough to spoil our fun as long as the 
amusements were kept running, and be- 
sides the roller skating rink has a roof 
over it. But the people of Reading and 


vicinity did not come out to see us. No— 
but it gave us more opportunity because 
there were less people in the park and we 
had things our own way. Yes, friends, 
the Bethany Family had a good day of it 
and without one voice of objection we are 
grateful to our hosts for the treatment we 
received at their hands. 


By the time the friends read this 
weekly letter we hope to have completed 
the new road on the grounds. The roller 
is busy smoothing out the stones and get- 


ting things ready for the tarvia. We are 
confident that it will be finished by the 
time the Anniversary Day arrives and we 
feel sure all will be pleased with this 


splendid improvement to the grounds. 


We have received word that the super- 
visors intend to improve the road from the 
cement highway up to the farm during the 
next few weeks. If they do we will be 
glad to tell you that you can come to the 
Anniversary on a fine hard road bed. 


IDEALS FOR EARNEST YOUTH 
By Rev. A. T. Rowe 


Has a purposeful message for our mod- 
ern youth with their great opportunities 
and problems. 

It is practical rather than theoretical. 
Actual incidents and experiences of real, 
outstanding, successful men are given as 
food for thought. 

Avenues of opportunities for success 
are pointed out, as well as the ever-com- 
mon boulevards to failure. 

Partial list of chapter headings: 

The Unplanned Life a Tragedy. 

Developing Leadership. 

Self-Respect. 

Self-Mastery. 

Succeeding and Success. 

The Joy of Living. 

Happiness, Its Value and Source. 

Keep Smiling. 

Your Ideals. 

Your Affections. 

Take Your Manners with You. 

Courage. 

Decision. 

First-class People. 

Be Somebody. 

Backbone vs. Wishbone. 

Be Ready for Your Opportunity. 

“Almost” People. 

A Talk on Cigarettes. 

Rev. A. T. Rowe, author of this neces- 
sary “Success book,” is peculiarly fitted 
to give practical, workable advice to 
youth, rising as he did from poverty, 
working and battling against odds for an 
education. 


Finally he gained, through his own 
efforts, a high official position in one of 
Pittsburgh’s greatest banks, only to re- 
sign in a few short years in the face of 
protest from his fellow officers to give 
his full time and energy to the gospel 
ministry and work among young people, 
always emphasizing the fact that there 
is no real or lasting success without 
Christ in the life. 


As an ambitious youth he encountered 
the many usual problems and conquered 
them. In this book he tells you how in 
a most absorbing manner. 

Valuable for young people’s meetings, 
emphasizes youth’s need of Christ’s guid- 
ance, but clearly avoids any doctrinal 
discussion. 

Get a copy of this new book and help 
that boy or girl to make the utmost of life. 

Sixty-one pithy chapters with a punch 
in each one. Beautifully cloth bound. 

Price, $1.00 postpaid. 


Publication and Sunday School Board of the 
Reformed Church in the United States 


Fifteenth and Race Streets,  - Philadelphia 
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| Junior Sermon : 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D. D. 


KNOWING THE BIBLE 

Text, IL Timothy 3:15, ‘‘And that from 
a babe thou hast known the sacred writings 
which are able to make thee wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus.’’ 

Some of you have read many books, but 
the most valuable of all books is the Bible. 
Unless you read the Bible and become 
familiar with its teachings and translate 
them into life and character, your educa- 
tion will be one-sided and incomplete. 

Timothy knew his Bible from childhood. 
He had a godly mother and grandmother, 
and they taught him to read the Bible from 
his babyhood. St. Paul knew about Tim- 
othy’s knowledge of the Bible, and urged 
him to abide in the things which he had 
learned and been assured of, because they 
helped him to be a good minister of the 
Gospel of Christ. 

But Timothy did not have the New 
Testament in his Bible, but only the books 
of the Old Testament, and yet St. Paul 
said that these sacred writings were able 
to make him wise unto salvation through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus. 

How much more you ought to appreci- 
ate the Bible of our day, for we have not 
only the thirty-nine books of the Old 
Testament, which Timothy had, but also 
the twenty-seven books of the New Testa- 
ment, sixty-six books in all. 

It was a custom among Jewish families 
to teach their children the Scriptures, so 
that Timothy was not the only one who 
knew his Bible. 

Jesus also had a knowledge of the Bible 
in His boyhood, and we are greatly in- 
debted to St. Luke for the story he tells 
us about Jesus’ visit to the temple when 
He was twelve years old. Joseph and Mary 
thought He was lost, but the third day 
they found Him in the temple, sitting in 
the midst of the doctors and teachers, both 
hearing them, and asking them questions: 
and all that heard Him were amazed at 
His understanding and His answers. 

Jesus used the Bible not only for the 
instruction and comfort of others, but He 
also used it for His personal support in 
times of special trial. In the time of His 
great temptation, as related in the fourth 
chapter of St. Matthew, He three times 
quoted from the book of Deuteronomy, 
showing that He was familiar with it; and 
in His great agony on the cross He three 
times quoted from the Psalms. 

When I was a boy I read the Bible 
through from Genesis to Revelation during 
a summer vacation, and the knowledge I 
gained of the contents of the Bible has 
been a help to me during my whole minis- 
try. 

Childhood and youth are the periods in 
life when one should beeome familiar with 
the Bible, because the knowledge you ac- 
quire then will cling to you during the re- 
mainder of your life. 

Dr. Hastings tells us several very in- 
teresting things about knowing and using 
the Bible. 


A little Japanese boy, by the name of 
Yoshio Markino, went to a mission school, 
and a Japanese friend gave him the pres- 
ent of a beautifully-bound Bible. Yoshio 
thought he had never seen such a beauti- 
ful book in his life, and he loved it dearly. 
In the story-which he afterward wrote of 
his childhvod, he says: ‘‘From the next 


day I used to pray to God first, ‘Pray let 


me understand Thy Holy Book.’ And I 
read it every morning and night. First I 
started the New Testament, but many 


references were on the edges of each page. 
They were all quoted to the Old Testa- 
ment. I thought it was better to read 
from the very beginning of Genesis. So I 
dide72 

Many noted men and women have made 
it the rule of their life to read the Bible 
regularly. The great English statesman, 
W. E. Gladstone, was a great Bible student, 
and although he was a very busy man, 
taking an active interest in world affairs, 
he always took time to read his Bible and 
to attend Church services regularly twice 
a Sunday and in midweek. He even wrote 
a book about the Bible. 

Dr, Hastings tells us that King George 
of England reads his Bible every day. 
When he was young he promised his 
mother, Queen Alexandra, that he would 
read a chapter of the Bible each day, and 
he has kept that promise faithfully. 

John Quincy Adams, one of our Presi- 
dents, regularly read and studied his Bible 
every morning. He said, ‘‘It seems to me 
the most suitable manner of beginning the 
day.’’ 

John Ruskin, the noted English writer, 
in speaking to students at Oxford, said, 
‘“‘Read your Bible, making it the first 
morning business of your life to under- 
stand some portion of it clearly, and your 
daily business to obey it in all that you 
do understand.’’ 

A friend of the Rev. John W. Butler, of 
Mexico City, found in an interior town in 
Mexico a boy who seemed very different 
from the loungy, heavy crowd in the plaza. 
After talking with the boy a few moments 
he realized that he had discovered a real 
jewel among pebbles. When the boy told 
him that he did not smoke or drink, the 
stranger asked him why. ‘‘Oh,’’ he said, 
‘¢we have a book at our house, and in this 
book are many things that make one think 
about things. I read, and then I wonder 
if it is wrong to do this or that; and I 
think it is wrong to use stimulants, be- 
cause it make one dizzy and lazy. It is the 
Holy Bible. It makes us different from 
the rest of the people. We are happier, we 
are more healthy, we are better in every 
way, and I wish there were more of these 
books here. I wish that more might read 
and understand and be different.’’ 

We are told that a young Welsh girl, by 
the name of Mary Jones, dearly loved the 
Bible, but the only chance she had to read 
it was by walking two miles to the home 
of a relative. By hoarding her pennies 
until she was sixteen years old she saved 
enough to buy a Bible of her own. She 
walked twenty-eight miles along difficult 
and lonely paths to the only place she 
knew where Bibles were sold, and when she 
got there she found that the shopkeeper 
had sold his last copy. She was so disap- 
pointed that she could not help but ery. 
When the shopkeeper saw her tears, he 
gave her a Bible which had been laid aside 
for a friend. She gladly paid the price, 
which was more than six dollars in our 
money, and happily walked the long miles 
home. Her story, told by the shopkeeper, 
was influential in founding the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in 1804, the first na- 
tional society for the printing and circula- 
tion of the Bible. 

Becoming acquainted with the Bible in 
childhood will make it a blessing through 
the whole of life, and in old age it will 
be a source of great comfort. 

We read of an old woman who loved the 
Bible so much that she knew it from cover 


to cover. Although she knew it almost all 
by heart, she still loved to look up and 
read her favorite texts. But, alas! as she 
grew older she became blind, and she could 
no longer see to read. But she was not 
daunted, not she! Her Bible was one of 
the large family kind and she stuck a pin 
in each of her pet texts. Then when 
friends came to see her she would open her 
Bible and, feeling for a pin, would say, 
““Read that one.’’? By and by she got so 
clever at knowing where the pins were that 
she could tell each verse by its pin. After 
her death the pins were counted, and they 
numbered one hundred and sixty-eight, 
showing how many favorite texts she had. 
How many have you? 


THE PASTOR SAYS 


By John Andrew Holmes 


Few people bear close acquaint- 
ance. The man in the moon is hand- 


some enough at a distance, but when 
the telescope brings him nearer, we 
observe the pock-marks on his face. 


PUZZLE BOX 


ANSWERS TO—OLD TESTAMENT 
QUESTIONS—SECOND LIST 

1. Cain; 2. Jubal; 3. Shem, Ham, Jap- 
heth; 4. Terah; 5. The Lord will provide; 
6. Samuel; 7. Kish; 8. Seven; 9. Mount 
Ararat; 10. King of Bashan; 11. Jacob’s 
well; 12. Isaiah; 13. Forty years; 14. Job; 
15. Esther. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE NATIONS? 


1. Which nation is given over to de- 
struction ? 

2. Which prepares most men for the 
ministry? 

3. Which is the most murderous? 

4. Which is famous for its lighting 
system? 
5. Which has become immune from dis- 
ease? 
6. Which is noted for its dullness? 
7. Which is most patient and submis- 
sive? 

8. Which creates fear and terror? 

9. Which has made the most kings? 

10. Which furnishes the most charm- 
ing people? 

11. Which is most generous? 

12. Which is most critical? 

13. Which sees things in a rosy light? 

14. Which is always growing younger? 

15. Which furnishes the best actors? 

16. Which ought to present the best 
men for office? 

a Which exercises the greatest author- 
ity 

18. Which is always causing delays? 

19. Which provides a most popular 
flower? 

20. Which nation has reached its end? 

21. Which is the most disobedient na- 
tion of all? 


Bible Thought This Week 


_ THE ROAD TO WANT:— 

He that oppresseth the poor 
to inerease his riches, and he that giveth 
to the rich, shall surely come to want.— 
Prov. 22:16. 
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HOME EDUCATION 


**The Child’s First School is the Family’’ 
—Froebel. 


Issued by the National Kindergarten As- 
sociation, 8 West 40th Street, New York 
City. These articles are appearing weekly 
in our columns. 


THE MEEK-AS-MOSES CHILD 
Florence Shelby 
My Dear Helen: 

I am so glad you wrote me about little 
George. Yes, indeed, a child may be 
“‘too good,’’ as you say. It is of course 
not exactly goodness, this giving up to 
others so easily. Like many virtues, meek- 
ness carried to an extreme becomes a fail- 
ing—an imperfection of character. 

Nor can you begin too early to educate 
your boy in this regard. It should be be- 
fore he ever becomes conscious of his weak- 
ness. It is so very much harder to over- 
come a failing, you know, if you once get 
the notion that you were ‘‘just naturally 
born that way’’—and can’t help it. 

I remember once going to the Post Office 
with one of my own little daughters. She 
‘thought it a great adventure to buy me a 
dime’s worth of stamps at the window 
while I was busy with other mail. It hap- 
pened that I finished before the long 
“‘Jine’? in whieh she waited her turn 
brought her next at the window. 

Just behind her came a tall, exceedingly 
self-important man and instead of waiting 
for the child to make her purchase first, 
as was her right by all odds, he started to 
state his order over her head. Neither of 
them knew that I was looking on. 

The child was stepping meekly aside 
when I interfered. ‘‘Martha, you are 
next,’’ I said gently, but clearly and with 
assurance, my eye on the pompous usurper. 
And he waited his turn. 

The point, of course, is not that I won 
out, but that it gave me a chance to teach 
my little daughter to hold her own. Hours 
of ‘‘talk’’ would not have opened the 
eyes of her understanding as did that little 
experience. 

Very carefully, I tried to show her after- 
wards, that if the man had been old or 
sick, it would have been lovely for her to 
say, ‘‘Won’t you go first, Sir?’’, but that 
that ‘‘next turn’’ was hers to give, not his 
to snatch. 

Again, Martha always had a way of 
waiting on all the children with whom she 
played—exactly as little George does. Who 
wouldn’t impose upon such good nature? 
And it is really a problem to teach children 
of that type to hold their own, for one 
would not wish to quench entirely the 
beautiful kindliness of spirit which ani- 
mates them. 

It is something you cannot teach George 
in a minute, Helen. Something, in fact, that 
he very likely will be years mastering. It 
will be a real help if you make it clear to 
him that he cannot suffer injury without 
having the wrong reflected upon those near- 
est and dearest to him. If you just open 
his eyes to the sense of justice it requires 
to be fair to himself—exactly the same as 
the would to some other boy—you have done 
your part. The individual must do its own 
growing. 

Write me again, dear, and don’t crowd 
your little man with too many precepts. 
Bless his wee, human heart! 

Sincerely yours, 
AUNT MYRA. 
* * * 

““T believe that the kindergarten is one 
of the most important parts of our public 
school sytem. I have always felt that a 
school system is not complete without kin- 
dergarten opportunities for every child. It 
gives the beginner a fairer chance to, do 
real work in the elementary schools. It is 
the only right way to start education.’’— 
George Willard Fraiser, President, Colorado 
State Teachers College, Greeley. 


Has your town or city provided kinder- 
gartens for all its little children? The 
National Kindergarten Association, 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York, is always glad 
to assist anyone who desires to work for 
the establishment of publie school kinder- 
gartens. 


The four most translated books in the 
world are: 
The Bible 
The Imitation of Christ 
Pilgrim’s Progess 
Don Quixote. 

Three are religious and the fourth is not 
far from it. The Bible has just been trans- 
lated in its 169th language, Luba Lulua, 
that of the Bantu natives of the Belgian 
Ccngo.—Evelyn A. Cummins in The Liv- 
ing Church, 


HOW TO SPEND YOUR TIME 


Spend your time in nothing which you 
know must be repented of; in nothing on 
which you might not pray for the blessing 
of God; in nothing which you could not 
review with a quiet conscience on your 
dying bed; in nothing which you might 
not safely and properly be found doing if 
death should surprise you in the act.—Bax- 
ter, 


Family Altar Column 


The Rev. Urban Clinton Gutelius 
August 13-19. 


Practical Thought: We should not wait 
until the harvests have all been reaped in 
the old fields before sowing seed in new 
fields, 

Memory Hymn: ‘‘Jesus, Thy Boundless 
Love to Me.’’ 


Monday, August 13—Teamwork in Mis- 
sions. Read Acts 15:36-41. 


Altho there was an honest difference of 
opinion between Paul and Barnabas as to 
the wisdom of taking Mark with them on 
their proposed second missionary tour, this 
did not prevent co-operation or teamwork 
in extending the Kingdom in Asia Minor. 
Barnabas and Mark went to Cyprus; Paul 
and Silas went to Syria and Cilicia. In 
later years Paul and Mark were fast 
friends, active co-laborers and sympathetic 
co-sufferers at Rome. Honest differences 
of opinion as to plans, programs and poli- 
cies should never be allowed to disrupt the 
work of any local Christian congregation 
nor prevent the spread of the gospel into 
distant places and countries. In prayers, 
in gifts and in administration there must 
be the heartiest teamwork, otherwise there 
will be inexeusable waste of men, money 
and material, not to say precious time and 
the world will remain uncivilized, unevan- 
gelized and un-Christiantized indefinitely. 

Prayer: Grant us. dear Lord, the great 
honor and privilege of being co-workers 
with Thee in the noblest enterprise of hu- 
man history—the establishment of Thy 
Kingdom on earth as it is established in 
Heaven, that Thine may be the honor and 
the glory forever and ever. Amen, 


Tuesday, August 14—The Call to Europe. 
Read Acts 16:6-15. 


Just who the personage was who ex- 
tended the call to Europe, the home of our 
ancesters, we cannot say. But we do know 
that the call was elear, definite and im- 
perative. It admitted of no refusal. It 
was a call of pagan need for spiritual light. 
Paganism had failed (as it always does) 
to satisfy the longings of the soul and 
hence an appeal was made for the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, ‘‘It was the voice of the 
sick inquiring for a physician, of the ignor- 
ant, seeking for wisdom.’’ That voice is 
just as loud and distinct today (sad to 


say) as it was in the time of Paul, Silas, 


Timothy and Luke. Are we hearing and 
responding to it as sincerely and prac- 
tically as they did? We fear not. And 
this is one of the reasons why, after 1900 
long years, only one-thrid of the world is 
at least nominally Christian. 
Prayer: 
“*O Jesus Thou art standing, 

Outside the fast-closing door, 

In lowly patience waiting 

To pass the threshold o’er; 

Shame on us, Christian brothers, 

His name and sign who bear, 

O shame, thrice shame upon us 

To keep Him standing there.’? 

Amen, 


Wednseday, August 15—The Call to Nine- 
veh. Read Jonah 3:1 to 4:3. 


Outside of the psalms no book in the Old 
Testament so stresses foreign missions as 
does the book of Jonah. Strange to say 
there be many amongst us who seem to be 
perfectly willing to aecept the story of 
Jonah and the whale, but unwilling to ae- 
cept the story of Jonah and Nineveh. God 
did not leave Himself without witness any 
more in B. C. 862 than He did in A. D. 52, 
when Paul answered the eall to Philippi. 
He is not willing that any should perish, 
be they Ninevites, Israelites or Macedon- 
ians, but that all men everywhere shall re- 
pent and be saved. Will foreign mission 
work ever be finished, or will it move on 
in eycle after cycle until time shall be no 
more? Jesus said: ‘‘It is not for you to 
know the times and the seasons which the 
Father has set within His own authority. ’’ 
‘Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of 
all nations.’’ 

Prayer: Receive, we beseech Thee, O 
God, our unfeigned thanks for the call and 
challenge Thon art ever extending to us to 
assist Thee in bringing all nations, kin- 
dreds and tribes into Thy Kingdom of joy 
and peace in the Holy Ghost. Amen, 


Thursday, August 16—The Call of Abram, 
Gen. 12:1-9. 


Many good souls boast of reading the 
Bible through ten or twelve times. If you 
ask them who the first foreign missionary 
was they either can not or will not answer. 
In many eases you will be told that foreign 
missions is a recent and novel idea, sprung 
from the mind of some fanatic. When it 
is said that this idea is as old as the Bible 
itself the statement is often received by an 
attitude of ineredulousness. Yet what 
teaching is plainer than this when one 
reads God’s Word book by book with an 
open mind and heart? What Paul was to 
the Gentiles in the new dispensation, that 
Abram was to the Hebrews in the old dis- 
pensation. The man who turns a deaf ear 
to this universal and inescapable eall of 
the centuries commits moral and spiritual 
suicide, 

Prayer: 

‘Come, kingdom of our God, 

Sweet reign of light and love, 

Shed peace and hope and joy abroad, 

And wisdom from above. 


Come kindgom of our God, 

And make the broad earth Thine; 
Stretch o’er her lands and isles the rod 
That flowers with grace divine.’?’ Amen. 


Friday, August 17—God’s Call and Promise 
to Moses. Read Exodus 3:9-17. 


We believe that the chief reason Moses 
demurred in accepting the first call from 
od to lead the Israelites out of Egyptian 
oppression was because he had gotten a 
wrong conception of his personal relation- 
ship to the gigantie task. He seemed to 
think that he was to do this hereulean job 
in his own wisdom and strength. No won- 
der he hesitated and practically refused 
to try it. What changed his mind and at- 
titude? A proper conception of his rela- 
tionship to God rather than to the task. 
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When he realized that he was to be but one 
of the instruments through which God Him- 
self was to accomplish the impossible un- 
dertaking Moses meekly said:—‘‘O my 
Lord, send, I pray Thee, by the hand of 
him whom Thou wilt send.’’ Paul put it 
this way. ‘‘I ean do all things through 
Him Who strengtheneth me.’’ Some one 
has put it this way for us today: 
‘¢Christ has no hands but our hands to do 


His work today; 

He has no feet but our feet to lead men 
in His way; 

He has no tongue but our tongue to tell 
men how He died; 

Christ has no help but our help to bring 
men to His side.’’ 

Prayer: ‘‘Here am I Lord, send me, send 

me.’’ Amen. 


Saturday, August 18—Why Send Mission- 
aries? Read Romans 10:1-5, 
‘Why send missionaries?’’? Perhaps 
this question is asked more frequently 
since the World War than in any other 
period in the last century. But we reply 
that if it is still necessary to send teach- 
ers, scientists, explorers, social workers, 
diplomats, and representatives of various 
economic, commercial and financial enter- 
prises to every corner of the world much 
more is it necessary to send Christian mis- 
sionaries. For here is a statement that has 
never been disproved by history or experi- 
ence: ‘*God has chosen the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise; God has 
chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty. 
And the base things of the world and the 
things which are despised, yea, and things 
which are not, to bring to nought the 
things which are, that no flesh should glory 
in His presence.’’ 
Prayer: 

Savior, sprinkle many nations, 

Fruitful, let Thy sorrows be; 

By Thy pains and consolations, 

Draw the Gentiles unto Thee; 

Of Thy cross the wondrous story, 

Be it to the Gentiles told; 

Let them see Thee in Thy glory 

And Thy merey manifold.’? Amen. 


Sunday, August 19—The Light of the Na- 
tions. Read Isa. 60:1-6. 


That Jesus Christ shall become ‘‘the 
Light of the World’’ is nearer fulfillment 
today than it was in the time of Isaiah 
(608 B. CG.) is our firm conviction. Yes, 
nearer fulfillment than when Jesus Himself 
said:—‘‘Blessed are the eyes which see the 
things that ye see: For I tell you that 
many prophets and kings have desired to 
see those things which ye see and have not 
seen them; and to hear the things that ye 
hear and have not heard them.’’ Jesus 
also said:—‘‘Greater works than these 
shall ye do because I go to the Father.’’ 
These words are being fulfilled every day 
right under our eyes. For there is no en- 
terprise meeting with such marvelous suc- 
cess today as the extension of the Kingdom 
of Jesus Christ. To be convineed of this 
one needs only to read reliable reports as 
they come from various home and foreign 
mission fields. Many members of our 
Churches do not realize this because they 
do not read the Church papers, 

Prayer: Grant us, O Lord, the vision 
of Elisha, Isaiah and Jesus Himself. Open 
our eyes that we may see Thy marvelous 
works amongst the children of men. Give 
us the patience and perseverance of the 
saints. Hasten the day when Jesus shall 
be King of kings and Lord of lords. Amen. 


A little country boy, visiting in the city, 
noticed the concrete uprights somewhat re- 
sembling tombstones in the street, and on 
inquiring what they were was told that 
they were ‘‘silent policemen.’’ ‘‘Why, 
auntie,’’? he exclaimed in a shocked voice, 
‘¢do they bury all the policemen in the 
middle of the street?’’—Selected, 


PARSONS AND THEIR SONS 


Black sheep come more often from the 
parsonage than from other homes, it has 
long popularly been believed; but refuta- 
tion of this baseless charge, notes, ‘‘The 
Christian Observer’? (Presbyterian), has 
been made many times, particularly by re- 
ports found in ‘‘Who’s Who in America.’’ 
A careful investigation reveals that a large 
percentage of ministers whose names have 
been recorded in that book of noteworthy 
names followed in the footsteps of their 
fathers. Now comes the Clergymen’s Com- 
mittee of the American Eugenics Society 
with its results of a canvass of 100 leading 
ministers in America. As the report is 
summarized in ‘‘The Christian Observer’’: 

‘“Two-fifths of these stated that they 
themselves were the sons of ministers. 
Three others were sons of a local or lay 
preacher, and one had a Quaker preacher 
for a mother. Ten of those interviewed had 
grandfathers who were ministers and seven 
had great-grandfathers and three great- 
great-grandfathers in the ministry. One 
man reported an unbroken line of Presb- 
terian ancestors running back to the sey- 
enteenth century, and another a_ similar 
line of Moravian ministers beginning 1740. 
Thirty-eight were sons of Church officers 
and only eighteen of the hundred were sons 
of men who were neither ministers nor 
Chureh officers. 

‘‘The fact that two-fifths of the hundred 
ministers are sons of ministers indicates 
that the preacher’s son who adopts his 
father’s profession does so with full 
knowledge of what it means to devote his 
life to the work of the ministry. The com- 
mittee reaches the conviction that the fu- 
ture Church leaders produce Church lead- 
ers. The list of one hundred ministers in- 
terviewed includes the most successful 
ministers in the American pulpit today.’’ 

Those who are familiar with the teach- 
ings of the Bible, comments this Louisville 
weekly, are not surprised at the tale told 
by this careful investigation. ‘‘God’s 
promise is ‘to you and to your children, * 
and thus God honors those who honor him. 
The recruits for the ministry of the future 
may be expected to come from the families 
of those who are most faithful and sincere 
in their service to God and their fellow- 
men, either as ministers, officers, or work- 
ers in Christian Churches.’’—Literary Di- 
gest. 


‘CAll astonishing things are done by or- 
dinary material.’’—B. R. Hayden. 


“What this world needs today is more 
stewed prunes and not so much apple- 
sauce,’’ 


Elmer: ‘‘Do you talk in your sleep?’’ 

Roy: ‘‘No; my wife says I’m perfectly 
exasperating—I only smile!’’—The Path- 
finder. 


COMMIT IT TO LIFE 


We have committed the Golden Rule to 
memory; let us now commit it to life. 

We have preached brotherhood for cen- 
turies; we now need to find a material basis 
for brotherhood. Government must be 
made the organ of fraternity—a working- 
for comrade-love. 

Think on this—work for this—Edwin 
Markham, 


Birthday Greetings 


Alliene S, DeChant 


What a crowd there was at the dock that 
hot afternoon the ‘‘Minnekahda’’ set out 
for London! What a time the officers had 
keeping us passport folks in line. What 


fun it was to search out cabin 18 and won- 
der, from the luggage in berths 1 and 2 
and 3, what kind of folks belonged to them. 
Upon deck all was hustle and bustle. What 
fun it was to guess who were the passen- 
gers and who the see-ers off. Messenger 
boys got in the way of lads from florists’ 
shops, and bearers of tempting fruits found 
their way into cabins. Bon voyage was in 
the air. I watched the cranes and heard 
them groan as they landed safely in huge 
nets, trunks and sacks of mail. An aero- 
plane flew above us. Whistles finally 
sounded—folks scampered ashore—three 
almost missed getting off—the gang planks 
were lowered and flag was hoisted—the 
cranes ceased groaning—the engines were 
started—the water churned—a Jewish 
mother threw her bouquet to her little 
daughter; a youth flung a deep red ribbon 
of paper to his sweetheart—everybody got 
out their handkerchiefs—shouts sounded— 
we were off! Your Birthday Lady waved 
her Japanese kerchief as long as she could 
spy the folks on the docks, but one of 
whom she knew. Tears came and stayed 
awhile—happy tears, lonely tears, as out 
beyond the Statue of Liberty we sailed,— 
out to the open sea—America! America! 


GOD’S PLAN FOR US 


If we should find unfinished, incomplete, 
A single glistening pearly drop of dew, 
A single feather in the daring wings 
That soar exultant in the distant blue; 
A flake of snow upon the mountain’s peak, 
A fern within some hidden, cool abyss,— 
Then might we doubt that God’s most per- 
fect plan 
In our own lives, perchance, might go 
amiss. 
—Charlotte Newton, in 


The Christian Century. 


TWO TALES 


Frances Margaret Fox 


THE SANDPIPER ACTRESS 


We often see sandpipers on the Machi- 
naw beach, and perhaps one of the reasons 
why we love them so is because we also 
love Celia Thaxter’s little poem about the 
sandpiper, Anyway, they are common 
with us, and we like to see them running 
along the beach on their long slim legs, 
P= if wishing to run races for the pure fun 
of it. 

Sandpipers’ nests right in the village, 
though, are not common; so it was a sur- 
prise one June morning to find one in a 
sandy bank under a scrubby little shrub, 
close by the lake. Mrs. Sandpiper was at 
home, but she quickly stepped out and 
gave us a chance to see her four pointed 
eggs, spreckled with brown, in a nest that 
was not much more than a hole in the 
ground. Perhaps the reason sandpipers do 
not need well-made nests is because their 
nestlings are covered with down and ready 
to leave home and seek adventures the 
very hour they are born. 

The second time we called on Mrs. Sand- 
piper she ran some distance away and 
politely invited us to follow her. The third 
time we called, that mother sandpiper slid 
out of the nest and fluttered down the bank 
as if she were terribly wounded. Of course 
we knew that she was pretending she was 
hurt just to lead us away from the nest. 
But what she did next we have never read 
about in any book. 

When we stood still and did not follow 
her, Mrs. Sandpiper must have decided to 
make us come and pick her up. She 
flopped and fluttered, but we didn’t stir. 
So, right before our eyes, Mrs. Sandpiper 
died of her wounds. She rolled over on 
her side in the white sand helow the bank. 
At the same time, up in the air went her 
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two feet. It looked as if poor Mrs, Sand- 
piper was dead right there. 

Of course we knew she was acting a 
part all the time to lead us away from 
the precious eggs. Suddenly a big dog 
came along, and then, up jumped dead Mrs. 
Sandpiper and flew away. 

We flew away, too, on feet instead of 
Wings, because, even though we did laugh, 
we knew that we were cruel to tease the 
poor bird like that. 

It is surely hard for sandpipers to have 
to be worried about cats, dogs and us. We 
should like to see the little sandpipers 
come stepping out of their eggs on hateh- 
ing day, but we cannot do it, because we 
are never again going to put Mrs. Sand- 
piper to the trouble of playing dead, like 
a movie actress, when she would rather 
stay at home and take care of her children. 
And good luck to the whole family! 


TRUE STORY ABOUT BILL WOOD- 
CHUCK 


Bill Woodchuck lived at Old Machinaw. 
He was born in the woods, but we didn’t 
get acquainted with him until after he was 
deserted by his mother. She turned him 
out to take care of himself when he was 
only a few weeks old. She must have had 


a hard heart. All mother woodchucks, 
though, are like that, and drive their 


babies away from home while they are tiny 
little fellows. Woodchuck families must 
think that this is the right way to treat 
their children. 

When Mr. Teysen found little Bill wan- 
dering round, sad-looking and hungry, he 
took him home. Mr, Teysen has a dining- 
room for automobile travelers near the 
State ferry dock at Old Mackinaw, and 
feeding the hungry is his business. Be- 
sides he has a soft heart. It would have 
been better for Bill Woodechuck if he had 
been obliged to work for his living, but of 
course Mr. Teysen intended to be kind. 

He built the wildwood baby a big pen 
with wires going deep in the ground so 
that Bill could not easily dig his way out. 
The top of the pen was covered with wire 
netting, and inside was a comfortable 
shelter for Bill. 

The fun began right away, because Bill 
had an amazing appetite. Children not 
only came to see him eat, but they brought 
him food. 


That little woodchuck, like all his family, 
had black hands, so that he seemed to be 
wearing tight-fitting black kid gloves. He 
sat up straight to eat, and he ate every- 
thing that was offered to him. There were 
children who would rather see Bill Wood- 
chuck eat an ice-cream cone than eat it 
themselves. He used to sit up-right, hold 
the cone in both hands, and eat until there 
wasn’t a speck left. He ate lollipops and 
gumdrops, and he had his own troubles 
with sticky taffy. It was safe to offer Bill 
Woodehuek anything from sandwiches to 
watermelon, and he was never sick He 
was a regular little pig, even though he did 
hold his food daintily in both hands and 
eat with kid gloves on. 

Travelers waiting for trains and ferries 
were highly amused by the doings of the 
pet woodechuck, Bill was so tame he would 
willingly have shaken hands with any of 
them. 


One day in late summer Bill Woodchuck 
was missing, He had plainly dug a way 
out of his pen. Mr. Teysen was sorry, be- 
cause by that time he was fond of his 
piggy pet. Besides, he had planned to take 
fat Billy to the State Game Refuge for his 
winter sleep. The Refuge is only twelve 
miles from Old Machinaw, and there, in 
the beautiful forest, no harm comes to wild 
creatures, 

Woodchucks sleep all winter in their 
holes in the ground and the caretaker at 
the Refuge knew exactly where to put the 
woodchuck to bed for his long rest. Then, 
in the springtime, Bill could learn to care 
for himself and get acquainted with his 


own folks, who have never even heard of 
ice cream and bananas. 

Mr. Teysen and all his friends and 
neighbors hunted for the runaway until 
they were sure that Bill had gone to the 
woods. They hoped dogs wouldn’t get 
their pet. 

In the middle of that afternoon, when 
a long, long line of automobiles was wait- 
ing to be ferried across the Strait of 
Mackinae, and the dining-room was filled 
with travelers eating luncheon, a woman 
out on the sidewalk began to scream. 
Soon another woman began to scream, and 
another, and there was great excitement. 

Mr. Teysen was busy just then, but his 
little boy ran out to see what was the mat- 
ter, and the travelers left their luncheons 
to look through the windows. 

A funny sight met their gaze. Women 
and children were running this way and 
that way, and men were stepping rather 
quickly here and there, and such seream- 
ing and laughing was never heard on that 
corner before. After a minute Mr. Tey- 
sen’s little boy saw that a small animal 
was chasing the women and children. 
They ran and the little animal followed 
first one and then another. Maybe they 
thought it was a small bear! 


“‘Why!’’ exclaimed the little boy, 
‘‘that’s just Bill Woodchuck, and he is 
begging for something to eat, that’s all!’’ 

Sure enough, there was Bill Woodchuck 
scaring women and children so that they 
didn’t know which way to turn. Bill sat 
up with both hands over his heart, and 
begged for food, but no one offered him.a 
crumb. 
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‘Please do not hurt him, he is our pet,’’ 
said the little boy, and he ran for his 
father. 

Mr. Teysen offered Bill an ear of corn. 
He didn’t give it to him out on the side- 
walk; he just led him on with it, back to 
the pen. 

As soon as Bill was home again, a group 
of strangers gathered around his pen to 
see him set up with an ear of corn in both 


hands and eat it fast. Oh, but Bill was 
hungry! Everybody laughed, even the 


women who had screamed. They said they 
had known all the time that he was a wild 
animal of some kind. 

It seemed as if Bill would never get 
filled up that day. He ate and ate, and 
ate! 

Not long afterwards, when Bill was so 
fat he could scarcely walk, he was put in 
a winter bed for a long, long sleep. 

If, at the State Game Refuge this sum- 
mer anyone happens to meet a too-friendly 
woodchuck, looking for stick candy or an 
ice-cream cone, it might be well to ask him 
if his name is Bill. 


[All rights reserved] 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof, Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Eleventh Sunday after 
19, 1928. 
Paul Carries the Gospel Into Europe 


Acts 16:9-15. 


Golden Text: Come over into Macedonia, 
and help us. Acts 16:9. 


Trinity, August 


Lesson Outline: 1. The Vision. 2. The 
Venture. 
Paul’s life is full of fascination. Few 


men have equalled him in vision and ven- 
ture. Fewer, even, have exerted so mighty 
an influence upon the life of mankind. 
More than any other man he has moulded 
the civilization of our western world. One 
may well wonder what the consequences 
would have been if Paul had gone east in- 
stead of west from Troas, 

Of course, Paul merely began the Chris- 
tianization of Europe. He had no ade- 
quate conception of the staggering magni- 
tude of a task that, even today, is far from 
completion. Many successors continued the 
work with such zeal that in the fourth 
century the great Roman empire became 
nominally Ohristian. Then came a lull of 
three hundred years, until about 600 A. D., 
when Gregory the Great started a mission- 
ary movement that ran through four cen- 
turies, and led to the evangelization of 
northern Europe. But the fire was quenched 
again, until the nineteenth century. Since 
then there has been a magnificent resump- 
tion of the task begun by Paul so long ago. 

I. The Vision. When Paul started on 
his second missionary journey he chose 
Silas for his companion. He was one of 
the messengers carrying the decision of the 
council of Jerusalem to the Church at An- 
tioch. Though a Jewish Christian, he was 
in full accord with Paul’s Gentile evan- 


gelism, and he became one of his most de- 
voted helpers. Their immediate object was 
to revisit the Churches planted in the first 
tour. Hence, crossing the Taurus Moun- 
tains, they went to Derbe and Lystra, And, 
in spite of the machinations of bigoted 
Judaizers, these young Churches of Galatia 
received Paul and Silas in a friendly spirit. 
‘So the Churches were strengthened in 
faith and increased in number daily.’’ 

A happy event occurred at Lystra. In this 
rude frontier-town Paul found a substitute 
for Barnabas, a youth of rich promise named 
Timothy. His Jewish mother, Eunice. and 
his grandmother, Lois, were devout women 
who had moulded the character of Timothy. 
Paul added him to his party. Thus, in ob- 
scurity and in a most inauspicious environ- 
ment, began the career of a youth whose 
gentle and gracious life remains to this day 
an inspiration to many. 

But Paul was not content with visiting 
and confirming the Churches. He longed 
for new trophies. The spiritual destitution 
of the Gentile world urged him on. Thus 
he turned westward and came to Troas, a 
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seaport near the mouth of the Hellespont. 
And in this ancient city, the storied Troy 
of Greek mythology, he was providentially 
challenged to carry the gospel into Europe. 

Paul beheld a man, who said, ‘‘Come 
over into Macedonia and help us.’’ The 


identity of this messenger from Europe re- 
mains unknown to us, though it may be 
plausibly argued that it was Luke himself, 
the writer of the narrative who voiced the 
ery of the heathen world. But the essential 
point of the story is that it was mankind 
Paul saw. Not a great country with many 
golden promises; not a rich continent 
throbbing with a great civilization. The 
apostle saw a man of Macedonia, the repre- 
sentative of millions, asking for spiritual 
help. Such visions lie all around us still 
for men that have eyes to see them. But 
they are never seen with the physical eye. 
Both the vision and the voice come only 
to those whom Christ has taught. All re- 
formatory and missionary enterprises are 
powerless until they see a man, as Paul 
saw him, and hear a divine voice saying, 
He is My child and thy brother. 

II. The Venture. The criterion of a 
vision is the work to which it leads. Paul’s 
vision at Troas was not a nocturnal hallu- 
ination. Immediate action proved its 
reality and stirring events followed this 
new venture for Christ and mankind. 

At Troas Luke joined Paul’s company. 
He was a physician, a man of wide culture, 
and to his fluent pen we owe much of our 
knowledge of Paul’s labors. Thus the 
party that sailed from Troas to Macedonia 
consisted of Paul, Silas, Timothy and 
Luke. Just four men in a little boat! It 
was the humble beginning of a campaign 
whose full significance neither Paul nor 
his companions understood. Four hundred 
years earlier Alexander the Great had led 
his victorious army from Europe to Asia, 
to conquer the world. But at his death 
that dream was shattered. His empire de- 
eayed and died. Now a mightier monarch 
sent forth four humble missionaries to do 
what neither Alexander nor Xerxes could 
do. They had neither money nor men for 
their campaign. Their sole armament and 
equipment was the Gospel of Christ, which 
is the power of God unto salvation. And 
thus armed they were more than conquer- 
ors, 

They reached Philippi, the nearest Mace- 
donian city, on the second day. No crowd 
welcomed them with shouts of joy. No one 
gave these four strangers more than a pass- 
ing glance. They tarried in the city several 
days, seeking an opening for their mission. 
Then, on a Sabbath, Paul attended a little 
prayer meeting by a riverside. And there 
Lydia heard Paul preach the gospel, and 
she and her household were baptized. And 
thus the gospel was lodged in the bosom 
of a family. The surest foundation was 
laid for the Christianizing of Europe, for 
out of the family are the issues of life. 

Stirring episodes marked the opening of 
the evangelistic campaign in Europe. From 


an idyllic riverside we are thrust into the - 


turmoil of a street-mob. And then we pass 
into the gloom of a prison, where we at- 
tend a strange prayer-meeting ending with 
the conversion of the jailer. Thus we see 
men and women at their best and at their 
worst—a pious matron and a pitiable slave- 
maiden, vile mercenaries and a cowardly 
magistrate, heroic apostles and a converted 
jailer. The whole scene is typical and 
prophetic of the old world in its sin and 
misery reeling under the impact of the new 
gospel. It was upside down. These men 
had come to put it right side up. 


But back of it all stands Paul, who had 
seen a vision! We may be very sure that 
there was no magic about it. <A noble 
ideal beckoned him with compelling force. 
That ideal Christ had burned upon his 
soul, He saw God, the Father of all men, 
yearning to bestow the abundant life upon 
His children. And he saw man, as Christ 
had seen him, sin-bound, but destined to be 
set free by the power of God’s love. That 
was the vision Paul saw with the inner eye 


of faith. That vision sustained him in all 
the dangers and trials of his great venture 
in Europe. 

There was a slave-girl at Philippi whose 
soothsayings brought her masters much 
gain, She cried after the missionaries, and 
Paul was sore troubled. Doubtless he pitied 
the ignorant girl and he detested her ex- 
ploitation by unscrupulous men. When the 
apostle healed the girl, thus depriving her 
masters of their ungodly gain, they stirred 
up a revolt against the evangelists, charg- 
ing them with being Jewish zealots. With- 
out trial Paul and Silas were scourged and 
cast into prison. 

That same spirit of greed still exists. 
And when the Chureh interferes with the 
sordid gains of selfish men they demand, 
vociferously, that we keep our hands off 
business and politics and stick to the 
““simple gospel.’’ But that very gospel 
will destroy every business and pleasure 
that traffies in souls and destroys life and 
happiness. 

Bruised and bleeding, Paul and Silas 
passed the night in devotions. Those bare 
prison-walls, accustomed to oaths and la- 
mentations, now rang with prayer and 
praise. And God heard their prayer. An 
earthquake shook the walls of the jail. 
Doors flew open and freedom beckoned. It 
was a far ery from the hospitable home of 
Lydia to a filthy prison, Such a sudden 
change of fortune often makes men despair 
of God. No man has more real religion 
than the test of adversity reveals. Sing- 
ing praises in prison is a more convincing 
proof of faith in God than saying prayers 
by a riverside. The awe-stricken prisoners, 
listening in silent wonder, realized that 
these wounded and helpless men were, in- 
deed, the captains of their souls and the 
masters of every fate because God was 
their ally. 

The story ends with the conversion of 
the jailer. He was about to commit. sui- 
cide, concluding that his prisoners had es- 
eaped, when Paul’s re-assuring voice 
arrested his hand. The surprised man cried 
out, ‘‘Sirs, what must I do to be saved?’’ 
Paul, then, instructed and baptized him and 
his household. In the morning the magis- 
trates offered the missionaries an opportun- 
ity to leave the prison secretly, but Paul, 
claiming his rights as a Roman citizen, 
refused the offer. His refusal alarmed the 
magistrates. They hastened to the jail and, 
with many humble apologies, they begged 
the prisoners to leave the city. 

Many divers paths lead to Christ. Lydia 
was moved by Paul’s sermon, and the 
slave-girl was won by his gracious love. 
But it took an earthquake to arouse the 
jailer to a sense of his supreme need. His 
catastrophie conversion, then, is not a pat- 
tern for all, but one type among many. The 
essential factors in his conversion are not 
the earthquake and the violent suddenness 
of his experience, but the quickened soul 
that cried unto God and the gracious God 
who replied with pardon and peace. Why 
tarry for earthquakes to wring that cry 
for salvation from our needy souls? In- 
articulate, that need is there always. With- 
out God our lives are incomplete, And in 
all His gracious dealings with us God is 
forever assuring us of His pardoning love. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D. D. 


August 19th—How Magazines and News- 
papers Help or Hinder Christian 
Living. 2 Tim. 3:1-17. 

The magazines and newspapers are our 
modern manna. They drop down fresh 
every morning, They even go one better, 
for the manna of which we read in the Old 
Testament did not fall on Sunday. The 
daily paper and the periodicals are every- 
where in evidence. They stare at us from 
our book-stalls, our railroad stations, our 
stores, the corners of our streets—every- 
where. Men and boys hawk them at every 
hour of the day and of the night. They 


are flaunted at us on every train and at 
every turn we make in life. The man or 
woman who is today seen without a news- 
paper or a magazine is an oddity. More- 
over the newspaper is one of the cheapest 
things which the country still offers. One 
can hardly understand how so much paper 
could be sold for a few cents. Now, a thing 
so universal, so persistent, so inexpensive 
certainly wields a marvelous influence in 
human society. It possesses tremendous 
power for good or evil. Let us look at the 
good which magazines and papers may do. 

1. They help to educate us. The daily 
paper brings us the news of the world at 
our breakfast table. Once we had to re- 
mind ourselves that we were a debtor to 
the world by the things we ate. Coffee 
and tea and other things reminded us of 
the country in which they were raised. But 
now the daily paper brings before us the 
most recent happenings of every part of 
the world and sometimes indeed we read 
of them before they apparently happen, due 
to the difference in time in different parts 
of the globe. The mass of the people today 
depend very largely for their information 
on all subjects on the daily paper. Like- 
wise the magazine is a fund of information. 
It discusses some of the great issues and 
problems of human society. There is 
scarcely any subject which is not being dis- 
cussed. Some of these magazines are so 
beautiful and artistically illustrated that 
by reading them one can see the scenes and 
pictures of all parts of-the world. We 
scarcely appreciate the educational value 
which these publications afford us. 

2. They relate us to the rest of the 
world. It is a wonderful thing to get out 
of one’s own narrow and provincial state 
and to get a consciousness that we belong 
to all the rest of the world, and all the 
world is a part of us. News from other 
lands help to bind all lands together, there- 
by we become conscious that the rest of 
the people in the world are very much like 
ourselves, that they are facing like prob- 
lems; consequently our interests and sym- 
pathies are enlarged. Our own sphere of 
Christian living is widened and we rise 
above all pettiness and littleness and sel- 
fishness. There is no better way of getting 
rid of selfishness and littleness than by ob- 
taining a large vision of what other people 
in the world are doing and thinking. 
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3. They bring humor into life. Some- 
times this aspect of the service rendered by 
newspapers and magazines is overlooked. 
Life generally is lived on too serious a 
plane. If some of us would have a greater 
sense of humor and would not take life 
quite so seriously we would live longer and 
accomplish more. Anything that throws a 
glow of fun into life is a godsend. Recently 
in Los Angeles I was impressed with this 
fact, The morning paper there carries a 
‘pox’? of humor furnished by Will Rogers. 
Everybody, the first thing in the morning, 
in Los Angeles turns to that box and takes, 
as it were, a morning bath in humor. He 
sort of casts an atmosphere of innocent fun 
and laughter over the whole country. Any 
man, any book, any paper that can make 
us laugh is a blessing to mankind. Of 
course, funny stories and funny pages and 
other funny things can be carried to ex- 
tremes and then they become ridiculous 
and hurtful instead of helpful. But when 
the golden mean is maintained there is 
great help for Christian living that comes 
from the funny papers. 

Magazines and newspapers may also hinder 
Christian living. 

1. They frequently give false and ex- 
aggerated views of life. Many of our daily 
papers stoop to sensationalism. They are 
subsidized and are living off the slime and 
slush of human society. Sometimes they 
deal with the vilest and ugliest happenings 
in human society and in big headlines dis- 
play these sensational and salacious things 
upon their first pages. They stoop to give 
the people what they want and not what 
the people need. Too often they deal with 
the break-down, the wrecks of human life 
instead of the strong and stalwart and con- 
structive elements of human society. This 
serves to give people a perverted view of 
life. It sets up false ideals and especially 
perverts the minds of the young. 

2. They create wrong desires. The greater 
portion of the daily paper and a very 
large part of the magazines is taken up in 
the form of advertisements. That is the 
way in which these publications are main- 
tained. That makes it possible for them 
to be sold for a mere song. But the prin- 
ciple of advertising is to create desires and 
needs in the minds of the people. Entirely 
too much space is given over to this kind 
of material. Once the papers were in- 
tended to mold human opinion and give 
high and accurate views and interpreta- 
tions of life and of great principles and 
policies in the State and in the Church 
and in human society. But now the ma- 


jority of our papers no longer do that, but 
they are offering us things in the form of 


advertisements. If we are living in a 
materialistic age our papers are very 
largely responsible for having brought 
about this spirit and if we are ever to 
have a different and more spiritual view 
of life our newspapers and magazines 
must be an influential factor in bringing 
this about. 

3. They tempt people to waste a lot of 
time. One can spend too much time read- 
ing the papers. It requires so little mental 
effort to read a paper. Usually we just 
turn the pages and are not expected to 
read everything in them. This may be one 
redeeming feature, but skimming over the 
pages of a paper or magazine or a book 
does not make for mental concentration 
nor for intellectual development. If a per- 
son habitually resorts to this kind of thing 
he becomes disqualified for concentrated 
and constructive and consecutive thinking. 
The newspaper and the magazine are us- 
ually regarded as light diet. We some- 
times need to feed on intellectual food 
that is more worthwhile and that produces 
an appetite for the better things of life. 
If rightly used these publications are of 
indispensable value, but, like all good 
things, they may be abused. Let us give 
them their proper place and avoid the 
dangers to which they expose us. 


Woman’s Missionary Society News 


Miss Greta P. Hinkle, Editor, 416 Schaff 
Building, Phila., Pa. 


The Woman’s National Committee for 
Law Enforcement issues a set of 14 book- 
lets and 4 posters in color and will send 
a packet to any one who will order, en- 
closing 25 cents—4 packets for $1. These 
provide material for meetings and for cam- 
paign effort. We shall not win this war 
without far more effort to secure registra- 
tion and votes than we have ever yet 
made. Send for the packet to 1 Arsenal 
Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


The following note was much appreciated 
by the Woman’s Missionary Society of 
General Synod, to whose Executive Secre- 
tary it was sent: 

“The Classis of Westmoreland, Pitts- 
burgh Synod, commends and congratulates 
the Woman’s Missionary Society of Gen- 
eral Synod on the splendid work done dur- 
ing the past year, and extends its best 
wishes to the Society for the new year.’’ 

(By order of Classis and signed by the 
Corresponding Secretary). 


Mrs. H. W. Elson 


The resignation of Dr. Randall Davidson, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate’ of 
all England, has been announced, Dr. 
Davidson’s resignation is the first time any 
Archbishop of Canterbury ever resigned— 
all his predecessors since medieval times 
either having died in office or been slain 
by enemies. The resignation takes place 
Noy. 12, the date of the Archbishop’s gold- 
en wedding. The King has given his ap- 
proval and the Archbishop of York is ex- 
pected to be the new head of the Church 
of England. 


Baron Tanaka, the Prime Minister of 
Japan, has issued a statement to foreign 
representatives assuring them that Japan 
was not hostile to China nationalism and 
that she intended to follow a fair and rea- 
sonable policy. 


Turkey celebrated, July 24, the 5th an- 
niversary of the Lausanne Treaty, which 


abolished capitulations to foreign powers 
and recognized the republe. 

Freight terminal developments estimated 
to cost $70,000,000 are planned by the 
Lackawanna, Erie and Pennsylvania rail- 
roads in Jersey City. 

Captain Emilio Carranza was buried at 
the rotunda of Dolores Cemetery, beyond 
the beautiful groves of Chapultepec. In 
this space, reserved for national heroes, 
the body of the Mexican pilot was lowered 
to a grave beneath the trees. 100,000 peo- 
ple joined the procession to the cemetery. 
Ambassador Morrow and United States 
Army officers took part in the simple cere- 
mony for the dead. 

The eancer fund, which was begun as a 
birthday tribute to King Gustav of Sweden 
on his 70th birthday, already amounts to 
$1,500,000, it has been announced, The 
fund will be applied to cancer treatment 
research. 


New Books 


Following the King 
By Albert D. Belden 


Original Bible story-talks by an expert 
story-teller, suitable for all kinds of ser- 
vices where children are gathered, or for 
parents’ use in the home. 

Well-known in America, particularly be- 
cause of his summer addresses at confer- 
ences and Chautauquas, as well as in Great 
Britain, Dr. Belden presents a series of 
children’s sermons in story form which are 
direct, comprehensive, and well illustrated. 
from life. 188 pages. 


Price, $1.50 


Paul the Man 


His Life, Message and Ministry 
By Clarance E. Macartney, D. D. 


Dr. Macartney writes of St. Paul as only an 
earnest, sympathetic friend could picture him. 
He shows the Apostle as a man among men, 
Gulek to understand and deal with every situ- 
ation. 


Dr. Macartney has an intimate, convincing 
manner of presentation, which carries the 


reader along with him and makes even 
familiar facts take on new meaning. 
As one reviewer recently said, “His pen 


seems to be a pen running deep furrows 
through the soil of Historie records; again it 
is an instrument of illumination, lighting up 
areas that haye before lain in the shadow.” 


Price, $2.00 


Bible Character Stories 


(Adam to Moses) 
By William J. May L.H.D. 


These stories show the human side of the 
leading Bible characters. From “The Begin- 
nings of Human Nature” to the time when 
Moses, afront the Promised Land, faced the 
God from whom he never more was to part. 
Mr. May's volume of Bible tales consistently 
clarifies and illumines the human faults and 
fancies, ambitions and achieyements of Bible 
men and women. Mr. May writes with rever- 
ent imagination, spiritual intution, fidelity to 
the Scripture ,and rare ability to adapt his 
stories to all ages. 192 pages. 


Price, $1.75 


D. L. Moody 


His Message for Today 
By C. R. Erdman, D.D., LL.D. 


A Book of reminiscences and impressions of 
a great life. A concise, up-to-date and appre- 
ciative biography, written by a distinguished 
theologian who is in sympathy with the great 
evangelist’s work and beliefs and who was in- 
timately acquainted with him during the 
latter part of Mr. Moody’s lifetime. 

A Work which was requested of the author, 
on account of his personal knowledge of Mr. 
Moody’s work and of its continuing influence. 

Ministers and lay workers in Evangelism, ag 
well as all Christian readers, will greatly ap- 
preciate this interesting study of the great 
evangelist. 

Dr. Erdman’s deep evangelical convictions, 
and his twenty-five years of friendship with 
Mr. Moody have qualified him for this’ sympa- 
thetic review of the life of the famous evan- 
gelist—a message yitally needed today. 


Price, $1.50 


Reaping for Christ 


By John W. Ham 


These characteristic evangelistic sermong by 
the noted Southern Baptist Evangelist are 
rich in suggestion for the preachers. Full and 
clean-cut in outline, profuse in illustration, 
specific and clear in phraseology, the sermons 
present the Gospel message forcefully and 
fruitfully and represent Dr. Ham at his best. 
The sermons are distinctly evangelical both in 
content and in effect. 


Price, $1.50 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Bastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 


elected by the Synods. It provides a course 


of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 


free. 
For catalogue or information address the 
President, 
REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Campus of fifty-four acres with seven- 
teen buildings, including thoroughly 
equipped Dormitories, Auditorium, Science 
Building, Library, Observatory, Gymnas- 
ium and ‘Complete Athletic Field. 


A eollege whose educational policy rests 
on a sound cultural basis and is developed 
in broad sympathy with the needs of the 
present day. 


For Catalogue address: 
HENRY Ee Ar PUN Ds De lly Dr 
President. 


Ursinus College 
George L. Omwake, LL. D., President 


Candidates for matriculation in Sep- 
tember, 1928, should send Ten Dollars 
on account at once in order to secure 
places in the institution. Enrollment 
limited to 300 men and 200 women. 

For catalogue, application blank, and 
other information, address 


Franklin Irvin Sheeder, Jr., 
Assistant to the President 


Collegeville, Pennsylvania 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


WM. MANN IRVINE, PH.D., LL.D., 
President, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood: College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 

A fully accredited member of the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men. Standard courses: A.B., B.S. in 
Home Economics, and B.M. in Music. 
Practical courses in Education, English 
Speech and Art. Ten buildings fully 
equipped for thorough work and modern 
housing. Suburban site of 125 acres. Our 
own garden and dairy. For catalog and 
book of views, apply 


= 
JOSEPH H. APPLE, I\l.D, President 


Herbert Hoover will make his acceptance 


speech Aug. 11 at Stanford University 
Stadium. 92,000 persons are expected to 
attend. 


Governor Smith has announced that the 
speech in which he will accept the nomi- 
nation will be delivered from the steps of 
the Capitol Aug. 22 at Albany. 

Word that Augustino Sandino, the young 
Nicaraguan rebel leader, had fled from his 
country, probably across the border into 
Honduras, was brought to President Cool- 
idge by Secretary of War Wilbur. This 
will virtually end the fighting and assure 
peace for the elections in Nicaragua. 

The largest insurance contract ever 
issued in business history, aggregating 
$400,000,000 of group life insurance with 
sickness and accident coverage, has been 
closed between the General Motors Cor- 
poration and the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

The Krassin. the Russian icebreaker, 
after rescuing fifteen Italians, Swedes and 
Norwegians stranded in the Polar regions 
as a result of the Nobile tragedy, went to 
the aid July 26 of the motor ship Monte 
Cervantes with 1,800 passengers on board, 
which was in trouble in Bell Sound, Spits- 
bergen. 

Captain William Rule, for more than 50 
years editor of ‘‘The Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Journal,’’ who is believed to have been the 
oldest active editor in the country, died 
July 26 in his 90th year after an operation 
for appendicitis. 

The State Department July 25 had con- 
cluded a treaty with the Nationalist Gov- 
vernment of China for the restoration to 
that country of ‘‘complete national tariff 
autonomy.’’ Apart from the significance 
of the step, the signing of the compact by 
John Van A. MacMurray, Minister to 
China, and T. V. Soong, Nationalist Minis- 
ter of Finance, within 24 hours of the dis- 
patch by the State Department of a note 
authorizing negotiations, has becn regard- 
ed as an extraordinary example of speed in 
international affairs, 

The State of Florida gave a stone slab 
to the City of Aviles, Spain. The stone is 
a memorial to Pedro Mendez, born at 
Aviles, who conquered Florida and began 
its colonization in the name of the King 
of Spain. The stone is in the San Nicholas 
Church, where the explorer was baptized. 
Our Ambassador, Mr. Hammond, unveiled 
the memorial. 

The Olympic games opened at Amster- 
dam July 28, with 46 nations in line, 
Prince Consort of Queen Wilhelmina, of the 
Netherlands, pronounced the 9th revival of 
the ancient contest officially opened. 40,000 
persons filled the stadium and 75,000 were 
turned away. 

Mrs. Charlotte V. Gulick, founder of the 
Campfire Girls of America and Director of 
the Luther Gulick Camps, died July 28 in 
her summer camp at South Casco, Me., 
after a lingering illness, at the age of 62. 
Her husband, Dr. Luther H. Gulick, edu- 
eator, author and authority on hygiene 
and physical training, died 10 years ago. 

Premier Mussolini, of Italy, celebrated 
his 45th birthday July 29 in quiet and se- 
clusion at his farm near Predappio, his 
birthplace. 

Deaths from automobile accidents in 77 
reporting cities totalled 7,138 in one year, 
as compared with 6,988 for the same period 
ending with July 16, 1927, according to a 
recent Department of Commerce report. 

More than 90 leading men and women 
will take part in the discussion of the In- 
stitute of Public Affairs of the University 
of Virginia, according to the program for 
the 2 weeks’ session starting Aug. 6. 

More than a score of persons on an 
American Bar Association’s special train 
coming to San Francisco from the National 
Convention at Seattle over the Southern 
Pacific Railway were injured July 29 
when the southbound Cascade Limited ran 
into the rear end of the special at Cortena, 
Calif. 


EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Pennsylvania 


Lancaster 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 

Entered more than 1000 boys to some 
70 colleges in the last 28 years. Fine 
school home, thorough work und helpful 
supervision. Moderate cost. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Of forty colleges in North Carolina, 
Catawba’s physical equipment ranks 
among the first ten. 

There are larger faculties, but none 
stronger or better qualified tham 
Catawba’s staff of thirty. 

Catawba is no longer a “small” college, 
but is rapidly approaching the necessity 
of limiting its student body. 

Easily accessible location, 
Very reasonable rates. 
Write for catalog and view booklet. 


Cuba’s formal acceptance of Secretary 
Kellogg’s invitation to a Western Hemi- 
sphere peace conference to be held in 
Washington Dec. 10, has been forwarded 
to the United States State Department. 


President Coolidge made the chief ad- 
dress at the dedication of the monument 
to Colonel William Colvill at Cannon Falls, 
Minn., July 29. Mrs. Coolidge unveiled the 
monument. Colonel Colvill was the com- 
mander of a valiant charge at Gettysburg, 
where only 47 of his 262 men emerged from 
that bloody field. His native State was 
Minnesota. 

The annual session of the Institute of 
Politics at Williams College, Williams- 
town, Mass., will run through the month of 
August. It opened Aug. 1. 

The wholly new versions of the story of 
the Crucifixion, for the first time trans- 
lated from Eastern texts, have just been ~ 
issued by the well-known Syrian Oriental- 
ist, Dr. Alphonse Mingana, through the 
John Rylands Library, of which he is libra- 
rian, in Manchester, with introductions by 
Dr. Rendel Harris, professor of theology in 
the University of Leyden, and one of the 
foremost living Biblical scholars. 


A comparison of wages earned by groups 
of workers in the United States and in 
several foreign countries has been made 
public by the Statistics Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, to demonstrate that 
Americans earn much higher wages than 
labor abroad and that wages in this coun- 
try have increased more rapidly sinee the 
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levels of 1913 than the cost of 


pre-war 
living. 

George Eastman, 74 years old, inventor 
and manufacturer of cameras and moving 
picture film, has announced the perfection 
of a system of color photography whereby 
any amateur photographer can take moving 
pictures which reproduce all the colors of 
the spectrum in all their beauty. 

Henry Ford celebrated his 65th birthday 
at his office in Detroit July 30. He said 
there is no age limit on work and he plans 
as much in the next 5 years as the last 20. 

As founder members of the League of 
Nations France and England have agreed 
that there will be no naval rivalry between 
them; that each shall communicate to the 
other at least a year in advance their con- 
struction programs and desires and that 
heir fleets shall be complementary and not 
antagonistic. 


OBITUARY 


MRS. NANCY J. FRICKE 


In the death of Mrs. Nancy J. Fricke on 
May 25th, Trinity Church of New Kens- 
ington, Pa., lost one of its most loyal and 
devoted members. A woman who had been 
a member of the Reformed Church since 
girlhood, upon her removal to New Kens- 
ington, she took an active interest in the 
organization of her denomination here. 
When Trinity congregation was formally 
organized in 1896, she was one of its char- 
ter members, and whenever health per- 
mitted was ever active and faithful in 
carrying on the work of the Master. Not 
once during the long, lingering illness 
which ended her life, did her keen interest 
in her beloved Church lag, but to the very 
last she had its activities at heart and in 
her prayers. 

Mrs. Frick was born July 3, 1869, in 
Girty, Armstrong Co., Pa., and resided in 
New Kensington since 1894, where she was 
well known. Deceased is survived by one 
daughter, Maye, at home; one son, Dr, Rus- 
sell Fricke, professor in the Dental School, 
University of Pittsburgh; three sisters, 
Mrs. EH. E. Christy, Mrs. James McClain 
and Mrs. W. E. George, and one brother, 
A. L. Rupert, all of New Kensington, 

Funeral services were conducted at her 
late residence at 2 o’clock Monday after- 
noon, May 28, 1928, by her pastor, the Rev. 
R. Vincent Hartman, followed by inter- 
ment in the Union Cemetery. 


FRANCIS BERTRAM HALL 


At an early hour of the morning of June 
22, a life of very unusual promise closed 
at the hospital of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, when Francis Bertram Hall, a 
student from Hudson, N. Y., passed away. 
Mr. Hall had just finished the work of his 
third year, and had done a very great many 
things with distinction. He was one of 
-the University’s best fencers, he had been 
the editor of the ‘‘Students’ Handbook,’’ 
editor-in-chief of the University magazine, 
‘‘The Red and Blue,’’ on the staff of ‘‘The 
Punch Bowl,’’? the humorous publication, 
and had but recently been elected to lead 
the students of the Reformed Churches for 
the coming year, which carried with it 
membership on the Christian Association 
Cabinet. In all of these things he served 
with modesty, distinction, and a grateful 
cheer, which was both exceptional and con- 
tagious. Mr. Hall was preparing himself 
for the work of journalism, and even as a 
lower classman had a number of very 
creditable articles and stories published by 
leading magazines. 

He had enjoyed quite good, although not 
robust health, until taken with pneumonia 
about three weeks before his death. His 
remains were laid to rest in the place of 
his residence, Hudson, New York, where 
live his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Bertram J. 
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THE EDITORIAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 


Highly recommends the following new publications. 


They can be 


secured postpaid from The Publication Board of the Reformed 


Church. 


The Eternal Spirit in the Daily 
Round 


By Frank C. Doan 
204 pages. Price $2.00 
The Son of Man 
By Emil Ludwig 
Translated from the German by Eden and 
Cedar Paul 
315 pages. Price $3.00 
Problems of the Family 
By Willystine Goodsell 
473 pages. Price $3.50 
Revaluing Scripture 
By Frank Eakin 
249 pages. Price $2.25 
Ringing Realities 
By Oscar L. Joseph 
Price $2.00 


Beliefs That Matter 


By William Adams Brown 
Price $2.75 


Shoddy 
Dan B. Brummitt 
Price $2.00 
Modern Youth and Marriage 
By Henry Neumann 
Price $1.50 
Constructive Citizenship 
By L. P. Jacks 
Price $2.00 
Current Christian Thinking 
By Gerald B. Smith 
Price $2.00 


Christ at the Round Table 
By E. Stanley Jones 
Price $1.50 
Present Day Dilemmas in 
Religion 
By Charles W. Gilkey 
Price $1.50 


The Heresy of Antioch 
By Robert Norwood 
Price $2.50 
Christianity Today 
Edited by Harris F. Rall 
274 pages. Price $2.00 


Parables of Jesus 
By George A. Butterick 
Price $2.50 


How the Reformation Happened 
By Hilaire Belloc 
Price $3.00 


Religious Education 
By Theodore G. Soares 
Price $2.50 


Preaching Values in New Trans- 


lations of the New Testament 
By Halford E. Luccock 
Price $2.00 
Impatience of a Parson 
By H. R. L. Sheppard 
Price $2.00 
Adventure 
By Burnett H. Streeter and Others 
Price $2.00 
Changing Foreign Missions 
By Cleland B. McAfee 
Price $2.00 
Christianity and Social 


Adventuring 
Edited by Jerome Davis 
Price $2.50 
Does Civilization Need 
Religion? 

By Reinhold Niebuhr 
Price $2.00 


I Believe in God 
By A. Maude Royden 
Price $2.00 
Modern Worship 
By Von Ogden Vogt 
Price $2.00 


By 


Our Asiatic Christ 
By Oscar Macmillan Buck 
Price $1.25 
Wrestle of Religion with Truth 
By Henry Nelson Wieman 
Price $2.50 
Reality 
By Burnett H. Streeter 
Price $2.50 
New Reformation 
By Michael Pupin 
Price $2.50 
Church in the World 
By Wm. R. Inge 
Price $2.00 
New Studies in Mystical 
Religion 
By Rufus Jones 
Price $1.75 
D. L. Moody: A Worker in Souls 
By Gamaliel Bradford 
Price $3.00 
Reminiscences of Present-Day 


Saints 
By Francis G. Peabody 
Price $5.00 
Essays in Christian Politics and 


Kindred Subjects 
By Rt. Rev. Wm. Temple 
Price $2.75 
Science and Human Progress 
By Sir Oliver Lodge 
Price $2.00 
Bearing of Psychology Upon 
Religion 
By Harrison 8. Elliott 
Price $1.00 
Creator Spirit 
By Charles E. Raven 
Price $2.50 
The Golden Stool 
By Edwin W. Smith 
Price $1.50 
Prohibition: Its Economic and 
Industrial Aspects 


By Herman Feldman 
Price $2.00 


About Ourselves 
By H. A. Overstreet 
Price $3.00 
Life and I 
By Gamaliel Bradford 
Price $3.50 
Man and the Supernatural 
By Evelyn Underhill 
Price $2.00 
Life of St. Francis of Assisi 
By Luigi Salvatorelli 
Price $4.00 


The Gospel for Asia: A Study of 
Three Religious Masterpieces: 
Gita, Lotus and Fourth Gospel 


By Kenneth Saunders 
Price $2.50 


China: A Nation in Evolution 


By Paul Monroe 
Price $3.50 


Ruined Abbeys of Great Britain 


By Ralph Adams Cram 
Price $5.00 


Lausanne: The Will to Under- 


stand 
By Edmund D. Soper 
Price $1.50 


Fishers of Men 
By Glenn Clark 
Price $2.00 
The Glorious Company 
By Tracy D. Mygatt and Frances Wither- 


spoon 
Price $3.00 
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Hall, and a younger brother, Charles. The 
funeral was conducted by his pastor, Dr. J, 
Harvey Murphy, assisted by the Rev. Her- 
man Hagerman, pastor of the Claverack 
Reformed Chureh, the family’s former 
Church home. Mr. Hagerman had baptized 
Bertram, and as is the beautiful custom in 
that Church, presented him with a Bible 


on reaching the age of 7 years. His pastor 
used his life as the theme for his Junior 
sermon on the Sunday following his pass- 
ing. 

His contributions to the work of the 


Christian Association on the campus were 
most individual, for he was a most modest 
man, yet thought clearly, deliberately, and 
then spoke with a quiet conviction that 
carried a very great deal of force. One of 
his outstanding contributions was helping 
to think through a plan whereby a student 
group will this year attempt to review a 
large number of the current magazines, 
and then post a list of articles on subjects 
of vital interest to their fellow students. 
His outstanding personal characteristic 
was his genuine appreciation of things. He 
appreciated his home, his Church, his fra- 
ternity, his Christian Association, his fenc- 
ing coach, and ag one thinks of the cheer 
his concise statements of gratitude carried 
with him and all who were with him, one 
can understand his thorough-going joy in 
all phases of life, and in a measure under- 
stand also how one so modest should have 
been so universally loved and appreciated, 
and discovered in the great masses on a 
university campus. 

Is it any wonder that we are planning 
to hang his picture in the office of the pas- 
tor of the Reformed Church students on 
the campus, where his smiling face and the 
sincere friendship he will recall, will be 
another of the many ways such a life con- 
tinues to bear fruit. We are also planning 
to have a memorial service for his many 
campus friends. —C. H. R. 


MRS. ELLEN POORBAUGH MEYERS 


Mrs. Ellen Poorbaugh Meyers, daughter 
of the late Elder Jacob and Harriet Poor- 
baugh, of Glencoe, Pa., passed to her eter- 
nal home May 9, 1928, after years of 
patient suffering, endured with Christian 
fortitude. Mrs. Meyers was 71 years old 
and came from a family long identified 
with the Reformed Church, of which she 
was a life-long member. She was deeply 
interested, not only in her local congrega- 
tion, but in the Church at large as well. 
She was an earnest reader of the ‘‘ Mes- 
senger’’ and as long as her health permit- 
ted she was a regular attendannt at the 
services of the Sanctuary. 

She was the mother of 13 children. Her 
husband and 6 children were called before. 
The following survive: Mrs. Virgia Roden- 
iser, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Jacob Meyers, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. Alcinda Purbaugh, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Mrs, Emma Gray, De- 
troit, Mich.; Miss Idella Meyers, New 
York; Mrs. Ollie Love, Cleveland, O.; and 
Harvey Meyers, Glencoe, Pa., at whose 
home she died; 16 grand-children, 2 sisters 
and 1 brother also survive. 

Funeral serivees were held in the Mt. 
Lebanon Church and her body was laid to 
rest in the Mt. Lebanon Cemetery. Rev, 
F. D. Witmer officiated. 

The beautiful life of the deceased is her 
most abiding monument. She was a de- 
voted and self-sacrificing wife and mother, 
She had a large circle of friends to whom, 
by her kindness and service, she endeared 
herself, and who will continue to cherish 
her memory. 


LEISURE AND CHURCH GOING 


The pious hope that, with more leisure, 
people would be more inclined to go to 
Church, is just a pious hope, that’s all. An 
argument could be made for the converse 
situation—with less leisure, more Church 
attendance. At any rate, leisure, considered 
alone, sends few people to Church. And 
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Plan Now for the September Rally Day! 


NEW NOVELTY RALLY DAY INVITATIONS 


MOTOR BUS RALLY DAY INVITATION 


No. 649. For Cradle Roll. 


Here is a whole motor bus load of little 
folks on their way to the Rally Day ser- 
vice. This ig an attractive cut-out shaped 
like a motor bus. One side shows the 
happy passengers with invitations to Rally 
Day and space for name of Sunday School, 
date, and hour. The other side is for the 
address and stamp if it is desired to mail 
the invitation. Size, 34% by 8S inches. 

Printed in full colors on heavy white 
stock. Can be sent through the mail with- 
out envelopes. $1.50 per 100. 


Boquet Rally Day Invi- 
tation No. 652. For 
the Primary. 


This is a cut-out fold- 
er, circular in shape, 
four inches in diameter 
when folded. On _ the 
outside will be found 
space for address and 
stamp and old-fashioned 
nosegay of flowers. In- 
side thereis a Rally Day 
invitation in verse form 
with space for name of 
Sunday School, date, and 
hour, facing another 
nosegay made up of the 
jolly faces of little ones. 

Printed in full colors 
on heavy white stock. 
Can be sent through the 
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No. 653 


Church Door Rally Day 
Invitation No. 653. 
For the Juniors, 


A cut-out folder for 
mailing or can be hand- 
ed to the scholars. The 
outside shows a church 
door and has space for 
address and stamp. The 
inside carries the invita- 
tion in form of verse 
with space for name of 
Sunday School, date, and 
hour. A quintet of joy- 
ous children is shown 
singing ‘Welcome to 
Rally Day.” Size, 38% 
by 6 inches, folded. 

In full colors on heavy 
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mail without envelopes. 


white stock. 1.50 per 
$1.50 per 100. 100 ; : 


RALLY DAY RAILROAD PASS INVITATION 


OVER, BEING 


SECURED BY A TUCK-END FASTENER 
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A DOUBLE POST CARD WHICH FOLDS 


Front an 


Don’t miss it! Note the favored day 
When the Rally Special starts sway! 


on the 
ALLY.D 


d back of the folder 


“Your pass on the Rally Day Special” is attractively displayed on the address side of the 


folder. 


‘ Upon opening the pass two colored pictu 
interest. One of the pictures is a striking 


along the tracks: ‘‘Now clear to Bible Land. 


A full Rally Day attendance is further 


children, youths and grown-ups, who are pictured on the opposite page as assembling to take 


the Rally Day Special. 


The unique ‘Rules of the Trip” are set forth on the back of the pass in a manner that 
makes the trip something to be greatly desired by the membership in feneren 


Price, $1.50 per hundred. 
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Size folded—38% by 5% inches. 


Schaff Bldg., 15th & Race Sts., Phila., 


so there is actually no profit for the Church 
itself, as well as no religious force, in the 
passing of stricter Sunday closing laws. 
The reasons for Sunday as a day of rest 
are ample, both in number and in cogency, 
to justify all possible effort in behalf of 
laws that shall protect the day from being 
commercialized or its enjoyment interfered 
with. We of the Churches, believing as we 
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res come to view. They are sure to arouse instant 
reproduction of a modern locomotive thundering 
‘COMB” emerges from the smoke stack. 


encouraged by the enthusiastic groups of happy 


Pa. Central Pub. House, Agt., Cleveland, 0. 


do that the Church must not seek to con- 
trol the State, put our poorest foot fore- 
most when we urge Sunday laws for the 
sake of the Churches. Only when we de- 
mand such laws for the sake of human 
rights may we consistently invite all citi- 
zens, Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Pro- | 
testant, theist and atheist, to join with us. 
—WNorth Western Advocate, 


